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YACHT VOYAGES 


CEAN passages have 
been undertaken at dif- 
ferent times by specula- 
tive individuals desirous 
of exhibiting their pow- 
ers of endurance under 
circumstances of pecu- 
liar discomfort. As a general rule, trans- 
atlantic trips of this sort have been en- 
tered upon mainly with a view to making 
money by exhibiting boat and crew in Eu- 
rope—a result not always attained. ‘The 
longest of these passages was made in 
1880-81 by // Leone de Caprera, from 
Montevideo to Gibraltar, and thence to 
Naples, via Barcelona. This boat, twen- 
ty-seven feet long by seven feet six inches 
wide and three feet depth of hold, was 
whaler shaped and rigged, decked all 
over, save a very small cockpit aft, and 
carried a crew of three men. Her cap- 
tain, Vincento Fondacaro, a native of 
Naples, as were also his two hands, had 
learned his trade in British vessels and 
held a Canadian certificate of compe- 
tency. J// Leone left Montevideo on Octo- 
ber 3, 1880, put in at Palmas on January 
9, and after a stay of four days sailed 
again, reaching Gibraltar on the 23d of 
the same month. 

But neither this nor any of the small 
boats and dories that have from time to 
time crossed the Atlantic, been abandoned 
or lost on the passage, was of any practical 
use, except as a curiosity. Long voyages 
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TO AUSTRALIA. 


BY F. C. SUMICHRAST. 


have been made by regular yachts used 
for racing and cruising on both sides of 
the world. ‘The purpose of this article is 
to recall the names and performances of 
some of these vessels. 

Yachts of very small tonnage have been 
navigated, both by professionals and ama- 
teurs, to many distant parts of the globe, 
and if space allowed much might be told 
of interest to yachtsmen in this particular. 
At this time attention has been drawn to 
Australia and to its leading yacht club, the 
Royal Sydney Yacht Squadron, by the 
visit to these shores of Naval Architect 
Reekes, of Sydney, and his intimation of 
the probability of a ‘challenge issuing 
from that far distant club for the posses- 
sion of the America’s cup. Could a cut- 
ter make safely so longatrip? That is the 
question which has naturally been asked. 
The answer, judging by experience al- 
ready acquired, is that either a cutter or 
a schooner, even of moderate size, can 
safely come from Australia. 

As far back as 1838 Mr. James Brooke, 
better known since as Rajah Brooke, 
sailed from the Thames for Borneo, 
which he desired to explore, in his 
schooner yacht Royalist, flying the red 
cross burgee and white ensign of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. She was a fast 
sailer for those days, carried six six- 
pounders, a number of swivels, small 
arms of all sorts and four boats. She 
left the Thames on October 27, but a 
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succession of heavy gales detained her 
in the Channel, and it was December 16 
before she finally quitted the land. She 
had a slow passage to Rio, where she 
remained ten days, leaving in company 
with two British men-of-war, with which 
she cruised for a couple of days, reached 
the Cape of Good Hope on March 15, 
sailed on the 29th, and made Java Head 
six weeks later, reaching Singapore on 
June 1. On the 27th left that port, sailed 
through the “ white water” of the China 
Sea, and on August 1 anchored off 
Borneo. 

In 1851 the topsail schooner yacht 
Wanderer, 140 tons, owned by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Boyd and enrolled in the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club, having reached Cali- 
fornia, started on her passage to Sydney, 
N. S. W., her original destination on leav- 
ing Plymouth, England. She called at 
the Solomon Islands, anchoring in a small 
bay on the southwest of Guadalcanar Isl- 
and, at 3 p. M. on October 14. The next 
day her owner went on shore in the din- 
ghy, accompanied by a native of Ocean 
island, and while shooting was set up- 
on by the natives and murdered. ‘The 
savages next attacked the yacht, but were 
beaten back. A boat’s crew, well armed, 
was sent on five successive days to search 
for Mr. Boyd’s body, but failed to find it. 
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The [Vanderer destroyed the houses and 
plantations of the islanders and then 
sailed away for home, the trip to Aus- 
tralia being necessarily given up. 

In neither of these cases was speed an 
object. Sir James Brooke proposed to 
spend, and did spend, years in Borneo, 
and Mr. Boyd was bound on an extended 
cruise. ‘The next yacht to be mentioned, 
however, went direct to Port Philip, Vic- 
toria. This was the Corsair, an eighty-four 
ton cutter, built by Ratsey, owned by Mr. 
J. Gee, of the R. Y. S., who was afterward 
so successful with the G/ortana schooner. 
The Corsaiy had done some racing, secur- 
ing a I,ooo guinea prize in a famous 
match with the eighty-eight ton yawl 
Talisman, from Cowes round the Eddy- 
stone and back, but in 1853 was out- 
classed and sold to the No. 1 company of 
Port Philip pilots. She had a somewhat 
rough passage out, but reached her des- 
tination all right, and for twenty years 
served on the outer station, blow high, 


‘blow low, and sailing uncommonly well. 


She came to grief, not in a gale, but in a 
dead calm, being set by currents on the 
rocks of Point Nepean. She was got off 
and condemned. 

In the same year, 1853, two small cut- 
ters; the Aatinka, twenty-five tons, and 
the /nca, of about the same tonnage, the 
latter built by White, of Cowes, are stated 
to have made successful passages to Aus- 
tralia, but no particulars of their logs are 
available. 

The IVyzvern, a schooner yacht of 200 
tons, built by Camper, of Gosport, and 

owned by the late Duke of Marlborough, 

was sold to the Government of Vic- 
toria, and went out in 1854 to 
Melbourne. She was _ subse- 
quently resold for a com- 
paratively small sum. 
The IVyvern was one 
of the schooners 
which sailed 
against the Amer- 
Zeca in that fa- 
mous race round 
the Isle of Wight, 
when the New 
York boat secured 
the cup since so 
hotly contested 
for. 

The next craft 
to undertake the 
voyage was a 
small cutter of 
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twenty tons register and thirty-three tons 
yacht measurement, the Spray, about fifty- 
five feet loadwater line by eleven or twelve 
feet beam, built by Inman and owned and 
raced in Scotch waters by J. D. Longmore. 
She was purchased by a Mr. Duncan 
McPherson, a Hobart Town shipowner, 
for his son, the commodore of the Der- 
went Yacht Club. She left the Clyde on 
September 5, 1860, in charge of the well- 
known Captain Wyse, who had commanded 


















MR. BENJAMIN BOYD'S TOPSAIL SCHOONER 


the Earl (now Marquis) of Dufferin’s 
schooner yacht “vam, when that young 
nobleman went off on a cruise to Jan 
Mayen and Spitzbergen. Lord Dufferin, 
by the way, wrote a charming account of 
that cruise under the title of “Letters 
from High Latitudes.” The Spray reached 
Madeira in fourteen days, a fast passage, 
called at the Cape of Good Hope and 
reached her destination, Hobart Town, in 
Tasmania, in 120 days from the Clyde. 
Of this time twenty days were spent at 
Madeira and the Cape, so that she was 
actually only 100 days on the passage. 
She had comparatively good weather all 
the way, though she met with the usual 
head winds, heavy seas and gales, but she 
was never hove to. Her best day’s run 
was 195 miles, and her worst eleven miles. 
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She carried a crew of six men, including 
the master, and shipped a seventh hand at 
the Cape. 

At the same time there went out, but 
on the deck of a ship, a very famous little 
clipper of those days, the cutter /w/za, 
built in 1852 by an amateur, Dr. W. S. 
Bain, in London, and originally of seven 
tons, yacht measurement. Three years 
later she was given an iron keel, and in 
1857 she was lengthened amidships and 
raised to eight tons. She had an almost 
unbroken record of victories in her class 

on the Thames, and was, at the time of 

her sale, the crack boat of the Prince 

of Wales Yacht Club, an associa- 
tion which has been defunct for 

a good many years. The /u/ia 

was consigned to Sydney. 

Mr. Harvey designed, in 
1861, a fine little ten- 

tonner, the AZischief, 

for Melbourne par- 

ties, who had her 
brought out 
inpieces 
and built 
up at 
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Melbourne. Although she did not sail to 
Melbourne on her own bottom she proved 
her powers as a seaboat in 1880 in a 1,500 
miles cruise of wholly open ocean work ; 
four gentlemen taking her to Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, and back. 

In 1862 the first comparatively small 
schooner started on the long trip to the 
Antipodes. ‘This was the Chance, an iron 
yacht of seventy-two tons, yacht measure- 
ment, built in 1853, by Simons & Co., 
of Glasgow, for Mr. D. Richardson, who 
afterward owned C7rce and several other 
notable yachts. In 1859 she was length- 
ened aft by Steele & Co., of Greenock, 


and her tonnage raised to seventy- 
six tons. She joimed the racing fleet 
in that year, and made a fair record 


during the next three years. ‘The Sydney 
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Yacht Club, which grew into the Royal 
Sydney Yacht Squadron, was founded at 
this time, and its commodore, Mr. W. 
Walker, bought Chance for his flag yacht 
and sent her across the ocean in charge 
of Captain Thomas Calder. She made a 
long passage of it, being 141 days 
going from Cowes to Sydney, but 
she met a succession of gales and 
heavy seas which necessarily re- 
tarded her, besides being be- 
calmed for several days in 

the doldrums. She left a 
Cowes on January 13, 
1862, and the very next 
day caught a heavy 
gale, in which she 
had to heave to 

and had her deck 
repeatedly 
swept by 
green seas. 
Before she 
reached 
Madeira, 
which she 
made on 
January 31, 
she had had 
bulwark 
stanchions 
smashed 
and sheeting carried away ; and the crew 
had got used to the sweep of the seas 
across her in dirty weather. She did not 
put in at Madeira nor at the Cape Verd 
Islands, which were sighted on Febru- 
ary 7. By the middle of the month she 
got into baffling winds and calms, and 
the latter were utilized by the master, 
who set his crew to scrubbing the grass 
and barnacles off the vessel’s bottom. 
On the 22d the miseries of paltry weather 
reached their height, the day’s run be- 
ing logged at four miles. The Line was 
crossed on the 25th; on March 13 a shark 
carried off the Massey's patent log; and 
on the roth, with a strong gale and 
heavy, rolling sea, the Chance, running 
under double reefed canvas and_ ship- 
ping heavy seas, put in the best day’s 
work of the whole voyage, 202 miles. 
‘The master was now sick, and the yacht 
made for Cape Town, anchoring in ‘Table 
Bay on April 3, sailing again, after taking 
a mail bag for Sydney, on the 5th. 

The “ brave west winds ” gave place to 
northeasterly gales, hauling to southeast, 
and at midnight of April 27 one of the 
worst storms the yacht experienced burst 
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upon her. Sea and wind were dead 
ahead ; the green billows made a clean 
breach over her, fore and aft, forcing their 
way into the cabins. ‘The vessel was 
hove to, the canvas was torn into rib- 
bons, one of the mainmast shrouds burst, 
the tiller broke short off about four- 
teen inches from the rudder head, the 
vessel fell off into the trough 


of the sea, and the waves 

\\ swept over her in an un- 
\\\ broken sheet of 

SNS water. But the pluck 
V\\ 


and determination of 
the crew brought her 
out of the mess, and 
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she was again brought to’ the wind and 
hove to. A worse experience was in 
store for her: on May 24, while running 
with a heavy beam sea, a monster comber 
broke on board, smashing the bulwarks. 
The yacht was run off and at midnight 
was pooped by a fearful sea which com- 
pletely overpowered her, smashing the 
bulwarks, where any were left, and carry- 
ing away the whole of the starboard main 
rigging. The Chance was on her beam 
ends and for a moment the crew thought 
she would founder, but as she slowly re- 
covered they secured the mainmast and 
worked at the pumps. The next morn- 
ing she was again pooped, and this time 
so badly that it was half an hour before 
she righted. After this the weather im- 
proved, and Sydney was reached on June 
3, the yacht having carried away the 
whole of her main rigging since she left 
England. 

In 1864 another cutter made the voy- 
age. This was the l’7z7d, originally called 
the Scourge, built in 1859 by “ Bluff Wull 
Fife o’ Fairlie,” the father of the designer 
of Clara and Minerva, now in these waters. 
The 777d was a twenty-five tonner (about 
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fifty feet loadwater line by eleven feet 
beam), and raced under her first owner in 
Scotch and Irish waters: she was sold to 
a couple of Irish yachtsmen, who changed 
her name from Scourge to Vivid, and raced 
her in 1860 and 1861. The following year 
she went to Swansea, and, in 1863, was 
bought by Mr. S. C. Burt, of the Royal 
Sydney Yacht Squadron, who placed her 
in charge of Captain Davis, with J. Phillips 
as mate ; the latter, however, died ten days 


after leaving port. She left Liverpool 
October 31, under a trysail, and made a 
good run of 130 days to Sydney, though 
she had light winds all the way to the 
Line, which she crossed on December 3, 
and then strong winds to the Cape of 
Good Hope, reached on January 12, 1865, 
seventy-two days out and short of water. 
She remained eleven days there, leaving 
on the 23d in company with an American 
pilot boat, bound to Shanghai. Pilot boat 
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and yacht kept company for some 
three thousand miles. When off 
Cape Leeuwin, on March 7, the Vizzd 
was hove to for four days in a 
heavy gale from N.W. to S. W., 
and again at Cape Horn. She 
reached Sydney safely on March 











25, having beaten Chance’s 
record handsomely, though 
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without coming up to Spray’s. Com- 
modore Walker was not satisfied with 
Chance after he got her. A first-class 
sea boat, she was not fast enough for 
his purpose, which was racing, and he 
accordingly looked out for another ves- 
sel. He purchased a Ratsey cutter, the 
Alerte, of fifty-six tons, built in 1864 for 
Lieut. Sladen, R. N., who had raced her 
steadily and very unsuccessfully. This 
was not against her, as a second season 
generally makes a great improvement in 
a yacht’s speed. However, Mr. Walker 
believed A/erte to be just the boat he 
needed, and putting her in command of 
Capt. Alexander Campbell, with a crew 
of six hands, he dispatched her on May 
6, 1865, from Falmouth for Sydney. She 
made a fine passage, proving herself an 
excellent sea boat and a speedy one for 
her size. She crossed the Line on May 
31, having sighted Teneriffe on the 18th ; 
on June 23 she carried away her topmast 
and on July 3 reached Cape Town, fifty- 
eight days from England. After this she 
came in for her share of gales and heavy 
weather, carrying away her main boom 
on July 17 in a strong W.S. W. gale. The 
runs were very good and reached in the 
first four days of August 200, 200, 240 and 
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204 miles respectively, but this was 
with a heavy gale, which biew till 
the 6th, after which the A/erte had 
again moderate winds and oc- 


casional heavy seas, finally 
reaching Sydney Cove on 


August 23, 108 days from 
England, including five 
days’ stay at the Cape. 
Alerte remained in 
Australia till 1870, 
racing occasionally, 
and then returned 
to England, where 
she is now owned 
by H. S. Wright, 
M. P. Her dimen- 
sions, as given in 
her Y. R. A. cer- 
tificate, are 62.5 
feet length on 
loadwater line, by 
14.5 beam, and her 
tonnage, 49.78 

tons. 
In 1871, Capt. 

F. R. Lee, of the 

Royal Artillery, 

sailed his ninety- 

ton schooner A7zng- 
Jisher to Sydney, via St. Vincent and the 
Cape. This yacht, measuring forty-nine 
tons register, was built in 1859 by Inman, 
and her dimensions are 75.6 feet, by 16.7 
feet by 9.4 feet. She made St. Vincent in 
twelve days from Plymouth, the Line in 
twenty and the Cape in forty-three. This 
was time actually at sea, for she spent 
eight days at St. Vincent. 

Schooner and cutter yachts had thus, 
it is seen, gone out to Australia, and some 
had returned in safety. In 1848, as Mr. 
Dixon Kemp relates, a Penzance lugger, 
a fifty-footer, had made a first-class pas- 
sage with five hands, calling at the Cape 
and taking the mails to Melbourne, actu- 
ally beating the regular packets. But the 
attempt to sail a small yawl to the An- 
tipodes not only resulted in disaster, but 
furnished the saddest of pages to yacht- 
ing annals. In the winter of 1883 a Mr. 
J. H. Want, of Sydney, N. S. W., pur- 
chased in England the pretty yawl yacht 
Mignonette, a little vessel of fifty-two feet 
length by twelve feet beam and seven feet 
depth, built in 1867 by Aldous, of Bright- 
lingsea, who turned out in his day some 
very fast and sightly yachts. She measured 
only nineteen tons register and thirty-three 
yacht measurement, but the Spray, spoken 
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of above, was of the same size, and the 
Vivzd was smaller. <A_ first-class man, 
Thomas Dudley, was in charge of her. He 
was a thorough yachtsman, and command- 
ed in turn the celebrated Came//za, five tons; 
the famous ten-tonner J/er/e, the twenty- 
tonner Autterfly and the eighty-ton yawl 
Nixie. He had commanded, immediately 
previous to taking charge of the ill-fated 
Mignonette, a 300-ton steam yacht, the 
Myrtle, but, anxious to get out to Aus- 
tralia, he applied for the post of skipper 
of the little yawl, and got it. 

The yacht was to have sailed from 
Southampton on May 16, 1884, but that 
very morning the mate backed out and 
another had to be engaged. She finally 
sailed late in the afternoon of the roth, 
the third hand of the crew, a man called 
Brooks, having followed the mate’s ex- 
ample, but being finally induced to go in 
the yacht. ‘The passage to Madeira was 
pleasant, the island being reached on June 
1. After a stay of a few hours the yacht 
proceeded on her voyage and crossed the 
Line on June 17. By the end of the 
month bad weather assailed the W/zgnon- 
ette, which had to be repeatedly hove to. 
The 20th of July she was becalmed, but 
by midnight a breeze came up which 
rapidly increased to a heavy gale, before 
which she ran under trysail until the 25th, 
when the weather became so bad and the 
sea so heavy that Dudley resolved to 
heave to. After some difficulty this was 
done, and, as the crew were snugging her 
















down, she was struck by a terrific sea, 
which carried away her bulwarks aft 
and burst in her side, so that it was. 
only a matter of minutes before she 
would founder. ‘The boat was tumbled 
over ; the boy, Parker, told to pass the 
breaker of fresh water into it, instead of 
which he threw it overboard, thinking he 
could pick it up afterward. Dudley tore 
the binnacle~from the deck and put it in 
the boat, into which all hands, four in 
number, now got. ‘The captain, however, 
thought he could save his ‘chronometer, 
sextant and some food ; scrambled back 
on board, got his instruments on deck, 
and threw half a dozen tins over the side, 
clearing out just in time to avoid being 
sucked down as the yacht foundered. The 
chronometer, sextant and one tin were 
picked up, but the other tins and the 
breaker were nowhere to be seen. 

The sufferings of the four men in this 
fourteen-foot boat were frightful, and on 
the eighteenth day, Dudley, helped by 
Stephens, the mate, killed the boy Parker. 
A veil may well be drawn over the re- 
mainder of the sad story. Suffice it to 
say that on the twenty-fourth day the 
three survivors were rescued by the Ger- 
man bark Moctesuma, having drifted and 
sailed 1,500 miles from the spot where the 
Mignonette foundered. The bark landed 
the men at Falmouth, in England, and 
Dudley and Stephens were immediately 
arrested on a charge of murder. ‘The 
jury left it to the court to define the crime, 
and it was explicitly declared to be mur- 
der and not homicide. The two men 
were sentenced to death, but respited. 

The disaster which befell A/zgnonette 
was ascribed to her being too old to 
stand the weight of ocean combers. 

She was seventeen years old, 
but Red Gauntlet was nine- 

teen, though, of course, 

the enormous dis- 
proportion in 
size told in 
favor of the 
schooner, 
which, be- 
sides, was a 
remarkably 
strongly built 
vessel. Of the 
smaller yachts 
which made 
the passage, 
Spray was 
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THE BOBOLINK. 


years old, Vivid five, Alerte was only a 
year old, Asteroid was brand new and 
built under special survey of Lloyd’s ; 
Chance was nine years old, and built of 
iron; Avngfisher was twelve years old. 
On the other hand, the ten-tonner J/s- 
chief, when she performed her fifteen 
hundred miles ocean voyage, was twenty- 
one years old. 

It is quite plain that a well-built, well- 
found, well-equipped yacht, whether rigged 
as acutter, yawl or schooner, can make the 
voyage from Australia safely and speed- 
ily. The larger the vessel the safer she 
would be, and for so long a passage no 
doubt the schooner rig would be best. 
Sut a large cutter might be rigged as a 
yawl or a ketch for the trip, and shifted 
back to her racing rig after her arrival in 
New York. She might not carry away 
the cup, but if she did, American yachts- 
men would have a fine opportunity of 
testing the seaworthiness of the new type 
of yacht. It is one thing to cross the At- 
lantic to England ; it is another to trav- 
erse the long stretch of oceans to the An- 
tipodes. If the Australians do make up 
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their minds to build and send a yacht to 
race here, a new and deeper interest will 
attach to the big silver “mug” reposing 
at Tiffany’s. 

A fine schooner yacht, but not a racing 
crack, though she did occasionally appear 
at the starting buoys, Red Gauntlet, went 
out to Victoria in 1881 in charge of Cap- 
tain Collins, who had commanded her for 
some years and who took her out for her 
new owner, Mr. Charles G. Millar, of the 
Royal Yacht Club of Victoria, Melbourne. 
She was wrecked on August 27 of last 
year, ending a long career of usefulness, 
having been built at Lymington in 1862 
by Inman. She measured 74 tons regis- 
ter and 145 y. m.; length, 91.9 feet; 
breadth, 19.4 feet ; depth, 10.7 feet. 

In 1882 the Asteroid, schooner, owned 
by Mr. J. H. Burton, visited Australia and 
New Zealand on her cruise round the 
world. She measures 76.5 feet in length, 
with a beam of 17 feet and 10.2 feet 
depth ; her tonnage is 55.63 register and 
gt y. m. She was built by Hansen & 
Sons, of East Cowes, in 1880, and is now 
owned by Mr. J. Johnson Bennett. 


THE BOBOLINK. 


WHERE the wood pheasant late was drumming, 
With its brown and spotted wings ; 

Where the bronzed honey bees are humming— 
Where the white-fringed daisy swings ! 

The jolly bobolink is coming ! 
Now the meadow minstrel sings. 


Hear the sweet solo of the rover— 
Chorister of field and mead— 

Upon a thistle in the clover, 
On the tip-top of a weed— 

Or on the rushes bending over ; 
Swinging where he husks the seed. 


How soft and tender is the twitter 
Of the happy songster gay ! 
How jubilant the wings that flutter 

When he sings his roundelay ! 
Above the still and silent sitter 
On her nest of wool and hay. 


—GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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ATHER the fashion 
than the fact it has 
always been for writ- 
ers to abuse the 
waters of the classic 
Cam. Even the poets, 
from Milton down, 
have sung of it in 
language which more 
often betokens the 
want of a rhyme than 
the presence of a 
reason. For “sedgy”’ 
it is not ; “rushy” it 
is not; these are ‘two 
characteristics of the 
greater river of the 
Fens —the Ouse —and not of the Cam. 
True it is not the Hudson, and it is not a 
Devonshire brawling torrent. If it were 
either it would be equally unfit for the 
sports, pastimes and pleasures of which 
it is both the occasion and the scene. For 
the purposes to which it is put it is exact- 
ly fitted. In fact, that it is what it is, and 
no other, is its principal claim. Had it 
been other the rowing world of England 
might, aye, must, have had a very differ- 
ent history. Eight-oared outriggers can- 
not race on a river over which poets would 
rave; nor could those who “coach” the 
boats, nor the thousands who enjoy the 
spectacle of them have done so if its 
banks went up and 
down in the rugged 
bluffs dear to the 
seekers after a cer- 
tain kind of pictu- 
resqueness. Not 
that these remarks 
are intended to lead 
tothe belief that the 
picturesque is absent 
from the Cam —far 
otherwise; for, to 
those who can see 
beauty in purely 
English pastoral 
there is beauty of 
a high order in the 
Cam above the town. 
‘Tothose who can see 
beauty in such river 
scenery as Venice 
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cannot equal, then in the mile of the 
river which is bordered by ever-vary- 
ing collegiate buildings, bridges and gar- 
dens, it is unique; while to those who, 
like the late Charles Kingsley, can see 
beauty in Oriental sunsets and cattle- 
covered plains, there is beauty of another 
sort in the fen stretches and patches be- 
low the town, 

Few rivers, indeed, can claim, within 
six short miles, the diversity and the 
beauties of the Cam, from Byron’s Pool to 
Baitsbite Locks. We shall see its lower 
reaches this evening. Let us this morn- 
ing send our boat from Crusoe’s Island 
up to the mill at Grantchester, whith- 
er we will go by the famous road to 
Trumpington. By so doing we can visit 


.the grave of the late Henry Fawcett 


in the quiet churchyard there. For, blind 
though he was, from early manhood, no 
son of Cambridge ever took a greater de- 
light in the Cam than he. In the summer 
he would, until the last, take the stroke oar 
on it, with “ The Ancient Mariners ;’”’ and 
in the winter he enjoyed, with rare zest, 
the exhilaration of a long day’s skate on 
the Lingay Fen, near which he now rests 
in peace. The sports which he had learnt 
on and near it in his youth were to hima 
godsend in his affliction, and enabled him 
to feel far less than would otherwise have 
fallen to his lot the burden of his blind- 
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ness. We can stand 
almost under the 
shadow of this church 
and see the meeting 
and the parting of the 
waters which are the 
primal sources of the 
Cam. On the left, out 
into the distance to 
Hauxton Mill, the 
polled willows margin 
the sparkling stream, 
which, rising in the 
chalk, has wandered 
from far beyond the 
stately hall of Audley 
End. On the right 
there come, winding 
round the foot of the 
slope, on which the 
Romans had their 
southernmost Cam- 
bridge outpost, the dun-stained waters 
whose source is in the lower green sands 
of Caxton. In the angle these streams 
form is the famed fen which Chau- 
cer has immortalized in the “Reeve’s 
Tale.” Its more modern popularity comes 
from quite another cause, for on it now, 
winter by winter, are held the champion- 
ship meetings of the English Skating 
Association. There those “fen tigers,” 
Fish Smart and his brother, the two Sees, 
the Tebbitts, and many another born in the 
fen country and trained from infancy in 
the pattens, meet and fly the space, and 
make the pace which has carried their 
names wherever the English language is 
spoken. This fen skating is a remarkable 
example of the adaptability of means to 
ends. It is very peculiar in style, and yet 
the peculiarity is, as it were, a mere acci- 
dent. ‘This peculiarity is the almost per- 
fect straightness of the stroke. In fen 
skaters the right leg stroke is succeeded 
almost in a direct line by the left leg stroke, 
whereas with nearly all other skaters the 
strokes are a succession of more definite 
curves. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that the great- 
er the curve, the greater the deviation 
from the straight line and the greater the 
waste of distance, and this waste the 
“fen man” has reduced to a minimum. 
The reason is not far to seek; it is, in 
fact, the creation of necessity and not of 
science ; for all his early efforts are made 
on the narrow water, “drainage cuts,” 
where he is constrained by space to a 
straight and not a curved thrust ; where, 
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indeed, the slightest, or any but the slight- 
est, curve would stick the toe of his skate 
into the turf bank of the cut, and what is 
enjoined by the necessity of his youth 
becomes, of course, the style of his after 
years, and gives him the superiority in 
speed which he doubtless has. 

The united waters which make the flood 
for Lingay Fen and its skaters once fed 
the mill, the scene of Chaucer's now his- 
toric story: 

At Trompyngton, nat fer fro Cantebrigge, 

There goth a brook, and over that a brigge ; 

Upon the which brook there stant a melle, 

And this is very soth that I you telle, 
sang the Father of English Poetry. The 
mill has gone and the waters which set its 
merry wheel clicking have been mainly 
diverted down the race to the newer mill 
yonder, and only in flood times, or when 
the present mill is not going, does the 
Chaucer mill pool whirl as of old; yet 
at most times there is sufficient water 
passing through its leaky gates to make 
its waters crisp. Byron in his under- 
graduate days selected, with a true poet’s 
eye, this sylvan bathing place, and it 
bears his name through all the country 
side. 

We have seen the waters meet: a turn 
of the head sees them part. The old mill 
channel sweeps round to the right, half a 
circle, eating into the bank of the high 
land which brings the woods of Anstey 
Hall down to its margin, and passing 
away under the stone arched bridge is 
lost from this point of view. ‘To the left 
the main water has been led away between 
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tree-planted, artificial banks, straight as 
an arrow for a quarter of a mile, and that, 
too, passes out of view under the mill. 
We follow this shaded walk to the mill 
front and there a picture of truly English 
rural beauty is spread; the dripping of 
the mill wheel, the soft clinking of the 
mill chain as it raises or lowers its freight, 
the tinkling of the “ hopper bell,” telling 
the drowsy miller that the grinding stones 
are hungry, and the soothing splash of 





on the village side adds the variety of 
cultivation to the scents of nature. Bow- 
ered in creepers, the dark-red tints of the 
old vicarage peep through the openings in 
the chestnuts which hem in and narrow 
the pool and overhang its waters with 
their shadow. The waters of the older 
mill, after circling round the meadow 
skirted by the lovely timber of the woods 
of “The Halls of the Campbells,” fall in- 
to the mill pool as it narrows and slides 





*“A STERN CHASE IS A LONG CHASE.” 


From The Willows to Charon's Ferry. 


the water as it takes its deep plunge into 
the pool below, are all the sounds which 
break the silence. It has been more than 
once claimed that this is the scene of Ten- 
nyson’s charming poem, “ The Miller’s 
Daughter,” and it is not unlikely, for 
the poem was published before 1830. 
‘Tennyson was then but a recent under- 
graduate and must, many a time and oft, 
nave passed or paused here. 

The miller, in his recital to his wife, re- 
minds her of the time when 





from the bridge I lean'd to hear 
The mill dam rushing down with noise, 
And see the minnows everywhere, 
In crystal eddies, glance and poise ; 
and of 
The tall flag flowers when they sprung, 
Below the range of stepping stones ; 
Or, those three chestnuts near, that hung, 
In masses thick, with milky cones ; 
and these are incidents following very 
closely the scene before us. The air is 
full of the sweet scent of a midsummer 
morning, to which the “cottage garden”’ 


away through the flickering light, and 
beyond and far away are the browsing 
cattle of Farmer Bland, fattening in the 
knee-deep pastures. We will go on board 
and drop down with the stream, under 
the chestnuts, and at the foot of Ball's 
Grove we shall catch a glimpse of the 
far-famed, ivy-mantled Grantchester 
Church, and the dormered ridges of its 
neighbor—the Manor House. Every bend 
—and they are many—opeis new scenes 
and new characteristics. It is a fair but 
treacherous river hereabouts, overhung 
by the willow, the sloe bush and the 
blackthorn. In one place so shallow as 
to preclude passage, yet, within a few 
feet, its deep undercut banks and suck- 
ing currents have a chilling and fatal 
look; very seductive are its shady cor- 
ners, where, beneath the blooming wild 
rose, the student, moored in his skiff and 
drinking in the fragrance of the new- 
mown hay, forgets, in the pleasure of 
some lighter reading, the terrors and the 
strain of the coming “Tripos.” “ Para- 
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dise,” from time out of mind, in the old 
records and monastic charters, has this 
stretch of the river been called, and truly 
a painter's paradise it has been found by 
those who know it well and have limned 
it faithfully. It was a happy thought 
which selected a perfectly safe reach of 
this winding stream as the ‘* Undergradu- 
ates’ bathing place; ”’ and none who make 
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the morning walk or return with the even- 
ing sun sinking behind Madingley Mill, 
and burying in violet shade the valley be- 
low, can ever regret the distance which 
its selection and seclusion necessitate. 

At the Bishops, or the King’s Mill, we 
haul our.boat over the bank and are at 
once within the enchanted region of Cam- 
bridge’s riparian colleges. A few strokes 


Bykon’s Poot. 


* At Trompyngton, nat fer fro Cantebrigge, 
There goth a brook and over that a brigge.” 


—Chaucer’s * Reeve's Tale.” 

















take us out of the glittering mill stream 
into the gloom which the deep-colored 
walls of Queens, coming prone down into 
the water, create, relieved only by the 
flash of light which the bowling green 
garden lets fall across the shadowed 
waters ; but with the next bridge—Kings 
—comes a flood of sunshine and a feast of 
architectural glory. We drop our oars 
and float toward the ivy-covered bridge of 
Clare, and the world-famed Royal Chapel, 
raised by three kings, comes slowly into 
view and disappears. Henry VL., of pious 
memory, began what the seventh and 
eighth of that name finished, and left for 
humanity an enduring record of the ages 
in which they lived. Architectural inven- 
tiveness died in the expiring effort which 
produced the fantail roof of this grand 
chapel ; yet— 
They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. 

Clare, with its creeper-covered walls, 
gives place to Trinity, its lime avenue and 
its library ; Trinity to St. John’s, its wil- 
derness and Bridge of Sighs; St. John’s 
to terraced Magdalen, before this pano- 
rama of scholastic institutions is fully un- 
wound, and we are in the reaches given 
up to the oarsman. 

Below Magdalen we are at once in the 
“ drill track,” in the chosen home of the 
“tubbers ’’"—that initial stage of the row- 
er’s career, when “crabs”? abound and 
space is the chief element. The domi- 
ciles of the Undergraduates’ Club and of 
much of their life now cluster thick. 
Here they discard all conventionality of 
dress and disport themselves in the small- 
est quantity of cloth- 
ing the law permits ; 
and, of a truth, it 
must be admitted 
that some of them 
follow very ‘“classi- 
cal models ”’ indeed. 
However, it 1s a 
grand and _inspirit- 
ing sight, passing 
boat house after 
boat house, yard 
after yard, full of 
the budding man- 
hood of the nation ; 
not like the Romans 
of old, frittering 
themselves away in 
the luxurious debili- 
tation of the loung- 
ing bath, or, like the 
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café-haunting Continental, dawdling exist- 
ence away in a smoke-laden atmosphere. 
Here, hard as iron, temperate as anchorites, 
strong as Anaks, these muscular Christians 
keep alive the old “sea viking’s” love of 
the water, and develop into such men as 
few places in the world can show. Well 
may Wellington have said that “ Waterloo 
was won on the playgrounds of Eton,” 
for the hardihood, the discipline, and the 
pluck developed in the English university 
sports of the undergraduates’ career make 
them fit to go anywhere and do anything. 
The names we are passing, “ Logan’s,” 
“‘Searle’s,” “ Winter’s,” “‘ Foster’s,” “ Trin- 
ity” “Trinity Hall,” “Caius,” “ Jesus,” 
and “the Goldie House” will make an 
echo in minds spread the world over, 
for, although the name “English Uni- 
versities"’ is used, it should rather be 
“the Universities in England,” so cosmo- 
politan have they become. From the 
United States of America, from Canada, 
from far Australasia, from Africa, from 
India and Japan contingents come, and 
there are very few parts of the civil- 
ized world which cannot gather together 
a representative number in the two an- 
cient places of learning, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

We will away below these busy yards, 
and leisurely pull down by Charon’s Ferry 
and through the Long Reach, to where 
we can safely moor in the neutral waters 
off the Fen Ditton Rectory grounds or 
of comely Mrs. Morley. From this fa- 
vorite spot we can watch the gathering 
scene this summer’s evening—this typical 
June day. As yet it has not been too 
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PARADISE, 


** Beneath the blossoming wild rose the student moors his skiff.”’ 


hot, for great white clouds have sailed 
lazily through the otherwise bluest of 
skies and have tempered the day; but, 
as the sun goes down, there is less and 
less wind, and as he sinks gradually into 
the haze of Chesterton Moor he develops 
sufficient heat and power to bring into 
request the many-fashioned and many- 
colored sunshades of every hue the subtle 


artists of Japan can devise. Early as we 
are there are indications enough that 
England is gathering there her beauty 
And her chivalry, 
for to-night is to begin the five nights’ 
battle of the gods for that proudest 
of positions, “the head of the river.” 
Above us is the flat pasture of the Dit- 
ton fields, and far away, to the railway 
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bridge, in a straight line for nearly a mile, 
it will be occupied in places scores deep 
by sightseers. On the opposite towing 
path will be the partisans of the crews. 
What a galaxy of color is gathering! 
Boats of every age and variety ; boats 
upon which the varnish is yet scarce dry 
glint in the sun and are jostled by quaint 
old tubs, whose appearance is limited to 
this one week in the year ; and, as be the 
boats, so be the people. The fathers of 
the oarsmen of to-day are here fighting 
in fancy their own battles of thirty years 
ago, “When our boat, sir, made five 
bumps in five nights, sir!” The moth- 


er, too, whose anxiety when absent is 
often aroused, is here herself to see her 
darling in the scenes he has so often 
excitedly painted at home. Here be the 
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sisters, too; while as for the “cousins " 
—well! well! Cambridge in the May 
term has ever been a famous place for 
cousins, and youth is but youth. As one 
of its lighter (poets was it not Thacke- 
ray ?) once asked in relation to these May 
term festivities : 
Had you ever a cousin, Tom? 
Did that cousin happen to sing? 
Sisters we've all by the dozen, Tom 
But a cousin’s a different thing. 
By degrees the character of the arrivals 
changes. The family boat, stern well 
down with the weight of maternal graces, 
gives way to patchwork crews culled from 
the various cricket clubs who, though them- 
selves not rowing men, cannot resist the 
esprit de corps which claims their presence 
to see their boat. Then follow the more 
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legitimate crews; crews of the second 
division in inrigged eights, of sturdy 
build, glorying in the euphonious des- 
ignation of “The Sloggers.” All these 
pour out their inmates into the motley 
multitude on the towing path. On go 
their “ blazers;’’ vermilion, green, black, 
pink, blues, all the shades on the palette ; 
stripes, bars, mingling and moving, make 
up the brilliant whole. But what comes 
here? ‘Well rowed, Queens!” answers 
the question and marks the paddling 
down of the last boat in this division on 
its way to take, up its position in the 
shady first post reach half a mile below 
us. And now, in quick succession, eight 
after eight passes; as yet in full dress, 
with regular swing and gravity, until the 
twenty-five boats or more, forming the 
first or racing division, 
have gone by, the “ head 
of the river” of last 
year passing last, witha 
hearty cheer from all. 
Will it repass us first ? 
That is the crucial ques- 
tion. That is what is 
to be solved to-night 
and the next four nights, 
and if a kingdom were 
at stake it could not 
have been more keenly 
canvassed in the past 
few weeks. 

Doubtless the first 
boat has the advan-. 
tage of place; for one 
thing, it has free water, 
while its follower has 
its wash ; then, again, 
before it can be dis- 
possessed the boat which starts next it 
must not only be faster, but so much 
faster as to gain the space which, at the 
start, divides them, and sufficiently skill- 
fully steered to touch the first boat. 

Round Grassy Corner and out of sight 
the materials for solving the problem 
have gone, and with them the thousands 
of partisans who will start back with 
them in the reaches below. The min-, 
utes, of suppressed excitement and ex- 
pectation, seem stretched out to five 
times their normal length, when sud- 
denly the well-known “boom” of the 
first gun comes up the river, and a quiver 
of settling into place passes through all 
the crowd; fastenings are made faster, 
the ferries are warned off their line of 
transit ; the stragglers on the other side, 
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who fear their wind might not last out a 
start lower down the river, fix themselves 
at the bend, which will give them the 
first glimpse of the bow oars as the boat 
rounds the corner farthest in view; and 
then the second gun! But as yet it is not 
business; the third gun is the starting 
gun. Its sound has scarcely reached our 
ears before it is covered by the distant 
shouting roar of human voices. Far 
away, across two bends of the river, the 
rushing crowd is seen, in two huge masses, 
by the first and second boat, and in small- 
er masses by the remainder ; and long be- 
fore we can see a sign of the boats comes 
this whirlwind of color and dust flashing 
through the trees. Nearer and nearer 
they come; the frenzy spreads. The 
foremost are running with inverted heads, 
to catch fitful glimpses of the fast ap- 
proaching crews, while far above the 
countless voices which are urging on 
their respective crews with breathless 
excitement, the braying trumpet, the 
booming fog horn, the clapper and the 
bell unite to signal to the struggling oars- 
men their relative positions and distances, 
Lower and lower 
crouch all the sight- 
seers on the water, 
craning to catch, round 
the once fatal Grassy, 
the first glimpse of the 
outer oars; for at this 
bend the boat will be 
hidden for two or 
three strokes while yet 
the oars can be seen. 
Yes! she holds her 
own as yet. Full into 
view bursts the whole 
scene. Flash! flash! 
flash ! comethestrokes 
which swiftly swing 
her round that fateful 
corner. Up goes the 
helm; up goes the 
answering water, wash- 
ing across the second 
boat’s bows. There is still a space of day- 
light between the helm of the first and 
the prow of the second ; but the practiced 
eye sees at once that it is a space which 
has been lessened since the start. Quick 
and straight the coxswain shoots her 
across for the Plough Corner. Well he 
knows that that is the place he must 
fight his enemy with all the skill which 
tact and practice have given him, and 
well his pursuers know the momentary 
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advantage this crooked water gives them. 
Are they near enough to take that mo- 
mentary advantage and shoot for the stern 
end as it exposes itself, partly broadside, 
on rounding the Plough Corner? If they 
do, and miss it, they will pay the penalty 
in a stern chase in the Long Reach, and a 
stern chase, as the old sea proverb says, 
is a long chase. Yes, valiantly it is to be 
attempted! With all their might, with 
all their heart and with all their skill, 
wrought to the highest point by the mad 
enthusiasm of their partisans, the battle 
royal is fought. But it is not to be to- 
night, at least not to-night is it to be 4ere, 
in the very amphitheatre under the very 
eyes of the lady spectators, that the vic- 
tory is to be won. Inch by inch the 
space is lessened ; but the first boat has 
just skimmed round, and the effort to 
catch her at this particular point has 
put the second boat slightly out of her 
course. The shot was worth the trial, 
but it will cost them dear to-night to 
make up even this little detour; and so 
they settle down resolutely to the longer 
swing and slightly slower stroke needed 
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for a sustained effort. Yard by yard, 
inch by inch, they fight the fight the 
Long Reach through. Up by the Wil- 
lows, under the railway bridge, nearer 
and nearer they haul. Will they now 
be able to cover that diminishing space 
between them before the post is reached ? 
Charon’s Ferry is repassed, and even at 
the Pike and Eel it is still in doubt, for 
these are well-matched crews. In the 
first boat are men hardened by three 














years of this fight—men who have car- 
ried their “blue” through victory and de- 
feat with the sister university. They need 
all their strength and all their skill to- 
night, for they are harder pushed than 
they have been for many a day. Up to 
the last three strokes 
victory has hung in 
the balance. But, 
no! the post is 
passed to-night. To- 
night they have es- 
caped. They must 
look well to it to- 
morrow. This crew, 
which so nearly had 
them in the throes, 
is not to be shaken 
off lightly. It will 
take all the strength, 
all the old cunning 
and all the advan- 
tage of position to 
keep clear of the 
bulldog pertinacity 
which followed, up 
to the last stroke, 
the champions of so 
many years. And so boat after boat finds 
itself chased or bumped according to its 
merits until the tournay is over for this 
glorious evening, to be renewed, night by 
night, for five nights this year, and year 
by year, never to grow old, the ranks 
being ever refilled by the hopes, the 
muscle and the pluck of the best of the 
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youth and the younger manhood of the 
world. 

We pass the perils of the return jour- 
ney, the jostling, the splashing, the good- 
natured boisterousness of exuberant spir- 
its ; and thank God that the Cam has not 
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inspired the youth of the nation, those 
“trustees of posterity,” with maudlin sen- 
timentality, but has enabled them to de- 
vote themselves earnestly to the disci- 
pline, the sacrifice, the self control and 
the hard work necessary for this health- 
ful competition in the noblest of outdoor 
exercises, 


— =< —_—_——__—_— 
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THE SCARLET 


PIMPERNEL. 


O have you seen the scarlet pimpernel, 


The wild, sea-flavored blossom of the strand, 
The token flower, the pledge of sea and land, 
And have you learned to heed its secret spell ? 
Aurora’s friend, it loves the morning well, 
And you shall find it open to your hand 

The sunny morning through—but understand, 
A storm cloud will close it closer than a shell. 
Love is the pimpernel : then do not wait ; 

Go in the morning, faithful to the hour, 

Go when thy lady keeps her matin state ; 

Her heart is coy and closes like a flower. 

Go in the sunlight, haste and claim love’s boon, 
Nor tempt the changing skies and afternoon. 


IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 




















THE CARE OF DOGS. 


BY D. 





N intending dog owner should 
carefully consider, before 
making his initial pur- 
chase, what one of the 
many breeds of dogs 
would best be suited to 
his needs. If he is not 
a sportsman — unless he 
has already taken a fancy 
to some breed in particu- 
lar—he should be guided 
in making a choice by his 
home surroundings. A St. Bernard takes 
up a deal of room, costs a fair price to 
buy in the first instance, and is an ex- 
pensive dog to feed; but then he is a 
most imposing creature to have about 
one’s house. A terrier is handsome, live- 
ly, useful and affectionate, but cannot, of 
course, be compared with the majestic St. 
Bernard as an ornamental appendage to 
the household. In non-sporting dogs the 
owner's personal taste is all that has to 
be considered. 

The sportsman about to make his first 
venture in dog flesh should select the 
variety which would seem to be the one 
best adapted to the shooting or hunting 
grounds that he frequents. One thing 
to be remembered is that he cannot ex- 
pect to find a dog that will point a 
grouse or a quail, retrieve from land and 
water, “run” a fox or a hare and “tree” 
a squirrel. The writer has actually been 
on several occasions asked whether a 
member of his favorite breed would pos- 
sess all of these varied accomplishments. 
Though “all men are (not) fools,” some 
men are decidedly foolish. 

I would particularly impress upon the 
novice the advisability of his acquiring a 
thoroughbred, whatever the variety, in the 
first instance. Too many are led away 
by the promise of a pup out of Smith’s 
Juno (pedigree and breed unknown). She, 
perchance, is a good-looking beast, and 
having been bred to Jones’ Jack (whose 
antecedents also are an unknown quan- 
tity), he reasons that the pups should be 
“pretty good.” 

In due course they appear upon the 
scene, and, of course, are pretty (nearly 
all puppies are in a way), and the happy 
recipient carries the little lump of fat 
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and fur home with jubilation. He rears 
it with care and grows to love it; but to 
his horror it becomes more hideous every 
day, and the dog hangs about the house, 
a constant source of chagrin to its owner. 
Only he can tell how often the question 
is asked him: 

“ What do you call ¢#a¢ thing? Where 
in the name of wonder did you pick up 
such a monstrosity ?”’ 

And he apologetically replies : 

“Oh! I got Jack as a pup and he was 
pretty then. We've got so fond of him 
that I couldn't bring myself to part with 
him, though he is so ugly.” 

It is wonderful the variety of breeds the 
owner of such an animal will create by 
which to nominate his nondescript. A 
friend of the writer who owned a large 
and handsome mongrel, which he styled 
an “Austrian wolfhound,” was heard to 
neatly get out of a trap into which his 
mendacity had led him. A lady one day 
asked: “ Mr. So-and-so, what breed of 
dog does yours belong to?” And he, 
as was his custom, claimed the Austrian 
hound for its relation. The fair interro- 
gator happened to have traveled in Aus- 
tria, and in the course of her wanderings 
had come upon a breed so styled ; there- 
fore my friend’s horror may be better im- 
agined than described when she said that 
Drive did not at all resemble the wolf- 
hounds she had seen in Austria. “Ah!” 
he replied, in a moment of inspiration, 
“probably not, for Drive comes from the 
Grand Duke's own particular breed!” 

Now, if a small outlay had been made 
in the first instance, all this would have 
been unnecessary. A thoroughbred could 
have been acquired and brought up with- 
out its causing any more trouble than 
the cur. As he grew up the dog would 
be an object for pride as he followed at 
your heels or lay upon the hearth rug. 
A most pleasurable sensation passes over 
a man when he hears the passers-by re- 
mark upon the beauty of his canine 
friend. 

Then it should be remembered that 
there is more or less profit to be derived 
from the ownership of a thoroughbred. 
If of the feminine gender, she can be 
bred to a dog of her variety and the 
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progeny sold. If a dog, his services are 
sure to bein requisition to a greater or 
a lesser extent as his individual merits 
warrant, and thus your outlay will be 
recouped. 

It is well, in buying, to deal with rep- 
utable and leading kennels, for not only 
is the stock likely to turn out better; but 
for the sake of their name and reputation 
they cannot afford, even if so inclined, to 
treat you unfairly. 

If you are buying by letter in a place 
where you have no friend or acquaintance 
well up in doggy lore to select for you, it 
is best to trust to the vendor. If an hon- 
est man, he will deal fairly by you; if 
otherwise, why, he would cheat you in 
any case. 

It is an altogether too prevalent idea 
that “dog fanciers” are dishonest as a 
class. No more fallacious notion ever 
existed. The overwhelming majority of 
dog owners and breeders are men in af- 
fluent circumstances and of position in 
their communities, and few depend in any 
way upon the earnings of their kennel. 
Dogs are their hobby, and they sell the 
surplus stock merely to “help out” on 
the heavy expenses entailed by the main- 
tenance of a kennel of high-class prize 
winners. 

If at the year’s end the book shows a 
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balance in their favor they are agreeably 
surprised ; but they know only too well 
that the chances are the standing will be 
reversed when next a balance is struck. 
Some have been fortunate enough to 
make handsome sums out of their dogs, 
notably the Memphis and Avent Kennel, 
which cleared $10,000 in 1888; but few, 
indeed, are fortunate as they. 

As a majority make their first venture 
by acquiring, by purchase or otherwise, a 
puppy, we will begin by describing how 
the youngster should be housed and fed. 

The pup will probably be taken from its 
dam when in the neighborhood of two 
months old. In selecting, pick out (if you 
can examine the litter personally) a lively, 
healthy-looking one, with plenty of fat 
on its ribs. Before removing it convince 
yourself by ocular proof that it can feed 
itself. Ask for a saucer of milk and crum- 
bled bread and place it before the puppy. 
If he attacks the food at once, well and 
good; if not, force his nose into the mess. 
He will lick the moisture from off it, and 
probably, finding it to be to his liking, 
will sample again, in which case you can 
safely remove him from the maternal nest. 

I would not, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, advise anyone to attempt 
bringing up a puppy by hand before it 
can feed itself. Except where it is one 
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of the last of an old and valued strain, or 
for equally cogent reasons, /e jeux ne vaut 
pas la chandelle. 

You will ere this have prepared a place 
for the little waif. Supposing you have 
an abundance of space at your disposal, 
prepare a snug bed, placed wellout of the 
way of draughts, in a room where he will 
besecure. Any holes there may be should 
be carefully closed. 

An ordinary box of deal, proportioned 
in size to its inmate, will answer the pur- 
pose of the bed. ‘Tack several layers of 
thick wrapping paper round about it on 
the outside, and at the “door” nail a strip 
of wood three inches high to prevent the 
straw from spreading over the floor. In 
summer time this will be a sufficient pro- 
tection, but in winter a strip of carpet 
should be hung over the opening, a stick 
of wood being tacked to its undermost 
edge to make it hang evenly. 

Should the space at your command be 
limited in extent, and in the event of your 
desiring to keep the puppy in the house, 
a contrivance such as that illustrated in 
Figure 1 will answer every requirement. 
It is well to have two trays for the sleep- 
ing place made, so that one may always 
be airing. A tin tray, made to fit into 
the bottom of the yard, will be found a 
great convenience. Fine wood ashes or, 
in default of that, dry, sandy earth, coal 
ashes or sawdust should always be thickly 
strewn over the floor of the “ yard.” This 
kennel and yard can be made by oneself 
at a small outlay, or a carpenter can get 
it up to look really pretty and ornament- 
al, though necessarily at a larger cost. 

The greatest care should be taken in 
seeing that everything is kept scrupu- 
lously clean. The straw of the bed should 
be renewed at frequent intervals, and, for 
choice, should be composed of pine shav- 
ings, or, failing that, of oaten straw. 

Wheat and barley straw I do not like, 
for they do not make so soft a bed as the 
other, and their hard, spear-shaped heads 
are dangerous. I have known several in- 
stances of their having worked into the 
ears of dogs, whence they were only ex- 
tracted with much difficulty and at the 
expense of terrible suffering to the unfor- 
tunate animal. Coarse sawdust may also 
inflict serious injury by getting into the 
eyes and the ears, therefore it is objec- 
tionable. 

Having housed our puppy, he must now 
be fed. In this connection it should 
always be borne in mind that soft food 
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must never be left within his reach after 
he has eaten his fill, for it will turn cold 
and sour, and, therefore, would be injuri- 
ous. ‘The food must always be fresh and 
clean and the feeding dishes well scoured 
and cleaned each time after being used. 

Milk will be the staple diet at first. 
This should be boiled and allowed to 
cool before using. The process of boiling 
destroys what germs of animalcule there 
may be contained in the milk, which 
would engender loathsome parasites in 
the puppy. 

The nursling should be fed five to 
seven times daily. For the first meal 
give porridge and milk, taking care to 
mix the two well together, with a sprink- 
ling of sugar. Next, bread and milk, 
also sweetened, then Spratt’s patent meat 
fibrine dog biscuits (with beetroot), thor- 
oughly soaked and covered with good, 
rich meat gravy. Feed him a piece of 
Spratt’s biscuit hard from time to time 
throughout the day. The ast thing at 


night give him some strong gruel, sweet- 


ened, and a Spratt’s biscuit. In justice 
to the patentees, I may say here that, in 
my opinion, this biscuit is the best food a 
dog can be fed upon. 

The water should be changed constant- 
ly, and the drinking vessel kept scrupu- 
lously clean. A water dish made as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2 will be found most satis- 
factory, for it cannot be overset. Any 
tinsmith can make it, as all he has to do 
is to cut the bottom out of a tin basin, 
finish off the ragged edge left thereby, 
and put a bottom to what was formerly 
the top. 

Many people have an idea that keeping 
a stick of brimstone in the dish purifies it, 
but this is not the case, as it will not im- 
pregnate the water. However, it can do 
no harm. 

After being brought home at first, the 
pup should be dosed for worms, for it is 
many chances that he has a few at least. 
Areca nut is an efficacious remedy, as also 
is Santonine. These should be given on 
an empty stomach in the morning, and 


-three to. four hours later a heavy dose of 


castor oil should be administered to eject 
the dead parasites. On the day but one 


following this dose should be repeated. 
In my opinion, however, the best remedy 
for worms is Glover’s worm mixture, It 
is not only a certain destructive, but, as 
an additional advantage, a dose of the 
mixture need not be supplemented by 
one of the evil-smelling, sticky castor oil. 
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A close lookout for worms should al- 
ways be kept by examining the excre- 
ment. A harsh, staring coat, raven- 
ous and unhealthy appetite, accompan- 
ied by a distended stomach, is an in- 
dex of the presence of these loathsome 
pests. 

The puppy will, in all likelihood, be 
tormented with vermin, and as it is scarce- 
ly safe to wash him before he has attained 


the age of at least three months, the coat 
should be thickly sprinkled with Persian 
insect powder. 

It is my custom at frequent intervals 
to feed puppies with finely chopped raw 
beef, and to give them at least every 
other day a meal of meat boiled to shreds 
intermixed with crumbled bread or oat- 
meal, the whole moistened with the soup 
in which the meat was boiled. 


To be continued 
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Figure No.1. Design for Puppy Kennel.—A. Sliding bottom of kennel. D.-Back 
made sufficiently deep to allow bedding to pass through and to overlap to prevent 
draught. B. Tin tray fitting into floor of yard. C. Wire netting around yard. 


Figure No. 2. Design for Kennel. 
ground. F. Hinged front. 





E. Space between flooring of kennel and 


Figure No. 3. Design for Kennel.—A. Wire fencing of yard. B. Ventilator. C. 
Sleeping bench. D. Grating hinging to front of bench. E. Ledge in front of bench. 
F. Hinges at back of bench. G. Sliding doors for use of dogs. H. Rope for hoist- 
ing and lowering doors. K. Pulleys. L. Cleat for fastening rope when door is up. 
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LADIES’ SHORT PURSES IN EUROPE. 


BY HORTENSE HATHAWAY, 


ESSIE STEWART entered 
Mrs. Beresford’s pleas- 
ant dining room some 
minutes after the usual 
supper hour, to find 
the table spread but 
the mistress of the 
house absent. 

At the same mo- 
ment, however, she 
heard the house door shut, and her host- 
ess advanced from the parlor, where she 
had been receiving a visitor. 

Her face wore an expression of annoy- 
ance, while Miss Stewart’s bright coun- 
tenance had a “ primed and loaded ” look, 
which showed that she had some impor- 
tant proposal to make. 

Mrs. Beresford was too much occupied 
with her own thoughts to notice this, but 
as soon as her duties as hostess were ful- 
filled and her maid dismissed, began to 
unburden herself, sure of her young 
friend’s sympathy. 

“What do you suppose that. absurd 
Mr. Winter came here for? To ask me 
to rent my house for a year} His new 
house will not be ready for six months or 
more, and he is not comfortable at the 
hotel. He would not accept my decided 
refusal, but begged me to consider it for 
a week. Did you ever hear of anything 
so ridiculous ?” 

“ Not ridiculous at all! The very thing 
to do!” excitedly exclaimed her lively 
guest. “Rent your house by all means 
and go to Europe with me! I have been 
calling on Louise Appleton this afternoon 
and she has been telling me of her life 
in Germany until I am wild to go there. 
The great difficulty is that I cannot go 
alone. Now, if you will break away from 
this stupid village and your household 
cares and go, I shall have your protec- 
tion and your good sense to keep me 
from all sorts of blunders. You would 
enjoy it as much as I would. Only think 
of it! England! the Rhine! Switzer- 
land! How often you have longed to 
see Europe, and you are so well prepared 
to go!” 

“But, my dear Bessie,” said her 
amazed hostess, “I cannot afford it. It 
costs a great deal to go to Europe!” 


“Yes, if you travel ex Vanderbilt and 
always ride in first-class cars, and stay at 
magnificent hotels, you can spend no end 
of money. But that is not what I pro- 
pose. I’ve been studying up the subject 
for some time, and Miss Appleton, who 
you know is not at all rich, assures me 
that we can go very reasonably if we 
choose. We cannot keep on the go all 
the time, but we can settle down some- 
where and live more cheaply than we 
can here, and indulge in little excursions 
which will give us great variety and an 
insight into the real life of the people. 
We can be very independent and be as 
economical as we please, and no one will 
be the wiser. And only think what we 
shall gain! Miss Appleton says she had 
more real pleasure and saw far more of 
Germany and the people than her sister, 
who went three years ago with her rich 
uncle and had the best accommodations 
everywhere, an excellent courier and all 
the exclusiveness money can buy. 

‘“‘Our purses are both short, but you 
will have the rent of your house to swell 
your income, while I shall have to econo- 
mize, as usual, I hate economy, but as 
long as it is my lot I would rather prac- 
tice it where I can feel that I get some re- 
turn for my pennies.” 

“But it costs $100 just to cross the 
ocean !” 

“There you are mistaken. If you take 
the fastest and most elegant steamers 
that is so, but neither you nor I will be 
pressed for time, and we neither of us 
care for upholstery. Louise sailed in the 
City of Chester, of the Inman Line. She 
and her friend had a delightfully airy 
stateroom, and they paid only $60 apiece. 
They had an excellent table, and felt the 
greatest confidence in Captain Condron, 
of whose seamanship she heard many 
praises. 

“The fees for the steward, stewardess 
and waiter will be $6 or $7 more, but I 
dare say we can divide that between us. 
From Liverpool to London first-class fare 
is a little over $7, and between $5 and 
$6 for second-class tickets. I should 
turn my back on anything first class. I 
am willing to ride on bare boards if I can 
see the glorious old castles and historic 



































































ruins and mountains that I have so long 
read and dreamed of. 

“Then to Stuttgart, which is the place 
I have been hearing about this afternoon. 
It will cost us about $25 more, and we 
must allow something for our baggage, 
which is extra in Germany. So that will 
make $100 a more than sufficient allow- 
ance for our traveling expenses, exclusive 
of living. Our ocean voyage will prob- 
ably take tenor eleven days. After that 
I think we can manage easily for $1 a 
day for our board. We shall pay more 
than that probably in England, but on 
the Continent we can get it for less.” 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Beresford, “ you 
quite take my breath away! Iam sure I 
have nothing suitable to wear.” 

“But you need so little for such a 
journey, much less really than if you 
stayed at home. ‘Two dresses are all you 
will need for traveling. Your black flan- 
nel, you wore so much this spring, will 
do very well for the steamer, and you can 
use it afterward for wet days or night 
travel, and have another dress for bright 
days, or to wear when we stop at a hotel 
and wish to freshen up a little. 

“ Your pretty little straw bonnet will do 
very well for traveling on land and for 
the first and last day on the steamer, but 
you will need a soft felt hat or a pretty 
hood to take your ease in. 

“T shall trim up my black straw hat with 
a light scarf and a couple of quills, and 
take that dark-red Tam o’Shanter I 
play tennis in for the ship, and wear my 
cheviot suit on land and my old brown 
cloth dress on sea, with my old winter 
cloak. You, too, will need a warm wrap 
for the voyage—your fur-lined cloak will 
be just the thing. 

“Don’t say a word, please! Let me talk 
just as if it were settled, for to-night at 
least. I wish to show you how easily it 
may all be done. See, I will make a list 
of what we shall need to carry with us 
for the voyage. I think we might both do 
with one steamer trunk. 

“We shall need one wrapper apiece— 
a flannel one will be best, one suit of mer- 
ino underwear, beside the one we shall 
have on, a warm winter undershirt, a com- 
plete change of cambric underclothes, sev- 
eral pairs of stockings, some crocheted 
slippers, plenty of handkerchiefs, collars 
and cuffs. We shall each need a steamer 
chair, and a large heavy shawl or railway 
rug. A shoe bag with deep pockets will 
be invaluable, hung in the stateroom, to 
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stow away hairpins, combs and all such 
things as would be scattered by the mo- 
tion of the vessel. 

“You cannot get merino underwear as 
good or as reasonable in Germany as you 
can here, but other things one can get very 
well except rubbers. I hear you can shop 
to good advantage in Stuttgart, and I 
suppose in other German cities.” 

In this strain Miss Stewart pleaded with 
her friend, until at last she persuaded her 
to accede to her request. The house was 
rented, and on the last day of July they 
arrived in New York and set sail in one of 
the Inman steamers. 

Miss Stewart declared that this unfash- 
ionable season for going over was the best 
of all, as one avoided both the spring ice- 
bergs and the autumnal storms and the 
crowd of tourists who had preceded them. 
The steamer was not crowded, only pleas- 
antly full, and they had all the attention 
from the steward and waiter that they 
needed. 

Their voyage was delightful. The 
ocean was calm, and both the ladies 
proved good sailors, spending all their 
time on deck, chatting with such of the 
passengers as were congenial, listening to 
the purser’s stories of adventure and en- 
joying their meals with an appetite that 
surprised themselves. 

They arrived in Liverpool at night, too 
late to go on shore. 

The next morning they left the ship 
and waited a little while on the dock with 
the other passengers while the custom- 
house officers examined the luggage. 
They found that the ordeal they had 
dreaded was only a mere form. 

When this was over the purser, who had 
shown them much unobtrusive kindness, 
called a cab, and saw that their luggage 
was safély stowed on top (which seemed 
to the practical New England women the 
most inconvenient place for heavy trunks), 
and directed the man to drive to the Birk- 
enhead ferryboat. On this boat they had 
a delightful sail, at the end of which they 
found cars waiting, which they took for 
Chester, first seeing that their trunks were 
safely on board the train, as they had no 
checks, as at home. 

How like a dream it seemed to be roll- 
ing through this lovely, peaceful land- 
scape, and to know that they were indeed 
in England ! 

When they reached Chester they claimed 
their baggage and pointed it out to the 
omnibus driver of the Blossoms Inn, 
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where they had decided to stay. They 
were somewhat disappointed by the ap- 
pearance of this hotel, of which they had 
often heard. 

As it was said to be “outside the gate,” 
Bessie had fancied a lovely old country 
inn surrounded by trees, but they found it 
was in the very heart of the town, on its 
principal street. 

However, the fare was so excellent, 
there was so much of comfort in the 
rooms, and the price was so reasonable 
compared with what they would have 
paid at the more elegant Grosvenor, that 
they were quite satisfied to have gone 
there. 

They had a good dinner in a little side 
parlor, and then sallied out to enjoy their 
first look at a walled city. 

The next day being Sunday they at- 
tended service at the venerable old cathe- 
dral and heard the wonderful boy choir, 
which seemed to them more like angelic 
singing than anything they had ever heard 
or imagined. 


But, as this is rather a report on “ ways 


and means” than a story of travel, I will 
not stop to tell of all their pleasant expe- 
riences. 

When they left the Blossoms on Mon- 
day morning after breakfast the bill they 
paid ran as follows: 





4s 4 

Rooms Do 2 6 
Bus p- =. @ 
Dinner oO 410 
aea « « o 2 2 
Breakfast Oo 3 10 
Dinner 0 5 0 
 - 0 2 0 
Breakfast oe 3 0 
Attendance . Oo 2 0 
Bus eo 2 2 
aeotel . ss eo» a 


In American coin, $7.29 ; so that the two 
days had cost them $3.65 apiece. They had 
supplied themselves with railway tickets 
at Liverpool for London, at 21s. gd. each, 
in the second-class car, though Miss Stew- 
art would have preferred the third-class 
cars, at 16s. 6d., and on their return they 
took them, thus saving more than a 
dollar. 

Their next stop was at Leamington. 
Here they took lodgings for a week with 
Mrs. Clark, No. 11 Hamilton Terrace, 
while they visited Warwick, Stratford and 
Kenilworth, passing a most delightful 
week. 

Here they paid for two single bed- 
rooms and dining room, including the use 
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of kitchen fire, #1 12s. Buying their 
own provisions, which their hostess had 
cooked for them, they found at the end 
of the week that their rooms and board 
had cost them about #1 12s. a week 
apiece, or $8. 

Their excursions had cost them $1 more, 
as they had always gone by the cheapest 
conveyances, and they felt quite well sat- 
isfied with these prices in dear England. 

On the following Monday they started 
again for London. 

Mrs. Beresford wished to have written to 
Miss Leonard, No. 56 Torrington Square, 
Bloomsbury, for rooms, as some friends 
of hers had spent some time there, and 
found themselves well cared for and very 
comfortable. 

But the economical Miss Stewart had 
begged her friend to let her manage the 
London sojourn, as she felt their expenses 
had so far rather exceeded her intentions, 
and she felt unwilling to pay Miss Leon- 
ard’s charge of 8 shillings a day. 

So she had written to Mrs. Mayston, 
No. 7 Newton Road, Westbourne Grove, 
Bayswater, for lodgings. 

When they arrived, however, they found 
Mrs. Mayston had a lodger very ill in the 
room she had intended for them, but had 
engaged rooms directly opposite at No. 6 
with Mrs. Elliott. Mrs. Elliott welcomed 
them with a pleasant, motherly face, and 
she offered them either two rooms on the 
ground floor (bedroom and parlor) for 25 
shillings a week, or one large room on 
the third floor for £1 a week. 

They took the last as more airy, and 
the good landlady allowed them the privi- 
lege of the little parlor on the first floor 
as dining and sitting room, without extra 
charge, as long as it was vacant, of which 
they gladly availed themselves. 

She had a nice little dinner cooked for 
them, Mrs. Mayston having turned over 
Miss Stewart’s letter to her when she 
found she could not receive them. 

For the dinner her charge for both was 
3s. 8d. It was only a simple meal of mut- 
ton chops, potatoes, tomatoes, bread and 
butter, followed by a hot cup of tea, but 
admirably cooked and nicely served. 

The ladies found this part of the great 
metropolis, thovgh very unfashionable, 
convenient in many ways. They walked 
in Kensington Gardens, and spent a long 
afternoon in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum. They were close by the famous 


Whiteley’s for any purchases they wished 
to make, and not far from the Queen's 
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Road Station of the Underground Rail- 
way and very near the terminus of the 
Royal Oak line of omnibuses, of both of 
which cheap conveyances they often 
availed themselves. 

The week in London they had promised 
themselves passed very quickly. At Cook’s 
office in the Strand they had purchased 
tickets to Stuttgart, via Queenboro and 
Flushing, thus avoiding possible annoy- 
ances at foreign ticket offices with whose 
coin they were unfamiliar. The clerk ad- 
vised them to take first-class tickets, en- 
titling them to a stateroom on the Queen- 
boro steamer and also on the Rhine boat, 
and thev found afterward that his advice 
had been good. These tickets cost them 
each £4 9s. 6d. ($22.31). Their board and 
rooms in London had cost them about $1 
a day apiece. 

The National Gallery, the British Mu- 
seum, etc., they had visited on the free 
days, but when Mrs. Beresford, who had 
insisted on being paymaster on the sight- 
seeing days, counted up what she had paid 
for entrance fees and short railway ex- 
cursions, she found it amounted to about 
$5 for herself and friend. 

Having been warned also by a steamer 
acquaintance of the annoyance and ex- 
pense caused by traveling with much bag- 
gage on the Continent, they took but one 
trunk between them, and confided the 
others to the American Exchange, which 
forwarded them to Stuttgart as freight for 
a moderate price. 

They had a comfortable night on the 
Channel steamer, though rather surprised 
to find the “ stateroom ” they had secured 
was shared with several other ladies, hav- 
ing eight berths in it. 

At early morning they found themselves 
at Flushing (or Vlissingen), and snatched 
a hasty breakfast at the station with a 
crowd of other travelers. 

Having seen their trunk on board the 
train booked for Cologne they settled 
themselves in the cars and enjoyed the 
quaint landscape of Holland, so fresh and 
bright and toy-like, through which they 
passed. 

It was 2 o’clock when they reached 
Cologne and surrendered themselves and 
their trunk to the care of the porter of 
the Hoétel de St. Paul, an unpretending 
German hotel with a good table and a 
fine view of the Cathedral and the Platz. 
Here they might have had some difficulty 
had it not been that Miss Stewart spoke 
German tolerably, as the hotel people 
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spoke no English. Here their bill for two 
days was 27 marks 20 pfennigs, about 
$3.40 apiece. 

After an early breakfast on the second 
morning our travelers, attended by a ser- 
vant from the hotel pushing their trunk 
in a hand cart, walked across the quaint 
and ancient city and took the steamboat 
for the sail up the Rhine to Mayence. 

It was a beautiful day and they enjoyed 
the sail very much, following with their 
guide books the course of the storied 
river, and studying its lofty ruins and 
picturesque villages. They took dinner 
on board the boat, for which they were 
charged 4 marks ($1) apiece, and when 
they arrived at Mayence the moon was 
shining. 

They procured a little supper at the sta- 
tion and pushed on to Frankfort, though 
wearied with the long sail. They some- 
what repented they had not stopped at 
Bonn, where an English lady had given 
them an address of a moderate hotel, the 
Hotel and Pension Peters, where they 
could have aroom and breakfast for 2 
marks (50 cents), or board for 4 marks a 
day. 

Arrived in Frankfort they drove to the 
Hotel du Nord, where an old friend of 
Mrs. Beresford was staying, and devoted 
the next morning to the Ariadne of Dan- 
necker and the house of Goethe, leaving 
before noon for Heidelberg. 

The hotel bill for two for night’s lodg- 
ing and breakfast was 7 marks ($1.75). 

At Heidelberg for the first time on their 
journey they found the pension to which 
they had been recommended very unsat- 
isfactory, but they heard afterward they 
would have fared better at Ellerman’s on 
the Anlage, or at the Pension Hoffman. 

However, they felt repaid for such dis- 
comfort by their daily visits to the mag- 
nificent old castle, the afternoon concerts 
on that rocky height and all the lovely 
scenery about that famous and romantic 
town. Their bill at the pension was 71 
marks 12 pfennigs, making it about $8.89 
a week for each. 

Turning their backs on Heidelberg with 
mingled regret and relief, they traveled 
quickly toward Stuttgart, where they were 
pleasantly received by Frau Eipf, No. 48 
Neckarstrasse. 

The kindly face of their hostess favor- 
ably impressed them, and when, after 
showing them several suites of rooms 
(for it was early for Stuttgart and the 
house yet quite empty), she took them to 
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the highest story and showed them what 
she called her “ worstest ” rooms, and told 
them the price would be 3 marks a day 
for each, with board, the economical Miss 
Stewart almost embraced her, while she 
closed the bargain at once for the winter. 
She stipulated, however, that the two beds 
should be placed in one room and a large 
screen which she had seen in one room 
placed before the wash stand, and the 
other room arranged as a sitting room or 
salon. This the obliging matron, in the 
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most delightful broken English, granted 
easily and our friends soon felt quite at 
home. 

As soon as they were settled in their 
new environment they took out their ac- 
count books, added up their expenses and 
compared notes. Their traveling and 
board bills amounted fo $127.58 each, and 
when they had counted in the washing 
bills, cab hire, porters, and other fees, Miss 
Stewart found that she had paid out $133, 
while Mrs. Beresford’s amount was $140. 


Ne 





ONE DAY UPON THE HILLS. 


Unto me, in the vale where I abide, 

Soft air is blown upon the breath of flowers ; 

My summer fields, refreshed with plenteous showers, 
Bring forth their increase, and at eventide 


My mocking bird outpours his tender trills. 
My days are fair without one touch of care ; 
Yet, Iam sad ; my home seems dark and drear, 

Because I dwelt one day upon the hills. 


One day I stood at dawn with heartstrings wrought 
To highest tension on the mountain peak, 
O’erlooking all the land ; upon my cheek 

I felt the wide world’s breath and quickly caught 


My own in ecstasy. 


My heart throbbed high; 


I saw the white stars fade and disappear 
Upon the face of dawn—tear after tear, 
’Till none were left ; then did the eastern sky 


Unveil her golden glory, as she threw 
Her gray robes down and stood a queen confessed. 
The great world said to me, “ You are my guest ; 

I give my wealth and beauty all to you.” 


How small, then, seemed the valley ’neath my feet ; 
How great the sunlit land I stood upon ; 
How glad was I with my ambition won; 

How filled with untold rapture, all complete ! 


Ah, me! the bliss and pain of that one day— 
The leaving time, when twilight shadows fell, 
And I, aroused from my enchanted spell, 

Walked downward in the twilight dim and gray, 


Until I found again my cottage door, 
To live my days with sorrow and regret, 
And watch the hills on which my heart was set— 
A poor, repining creature evermore. 
MavupbEe ANNULET ANDREWS, 











CRICKET IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY G. H. D. GOSSIP. 


(Continued from page 52.) 


WE may call Murdoch a New South 
Wales cricketer, inasmuch as he learned 
his cricket in that colony, for which he 
played for years, and to his credit it may 
be mentioned that, although he has re- 
sided for the last few years in Melbourne, 
he will never play for Victoria against 
his old colony. Per contra, MacDonnell 
has migrated from Melbourne to Sydney, 
and always plays, apparently with gusto, 
against his a/ma mater. Murdoch, who 
was formerly engaged in the office of 
Mr. C. Davis, solicitor, of Sydney, is now 
practicing as a solicitor in Melbourne, 
and since his marriage he has not fig- 
ured often in public. Of the other New 
South Wales cricketers, Turner, the crack 
Sydney bowler, is the mainstay of any rep- 
resentative Australian eleven. His bowl- 
ing has an extraordinary “ breakback,”’ 
and we have never seen any bowler who 
could make the ball break so much from 
the off. He bowls, too, with his head, and 
frequently varies his pitch and pace, which 
makes him very difficult to play. Ona wet 
or damp wicket he is almost unplayable, 
and the manner in which he bowled Barlow, 
Gunn, Read and other members of Shrews- 
bury’s team at Sydney three years ago 
was a treat to the onlookers. Last year, in 
the match against England at Stoke-on- 
Trent, he took thirteen wickets for 48 runs, 
which with his thirteen wickets at Derby, 
made his record twenty - six wickets for 
94 runs. Barnes, Lohmann and Peel may 
bowl perhaps with more accuracy and 
precision as to length and pitch, but 
Turner is quite as deadly, although on a 
lively wicket the English cricketers have 
sometimes punished him severely, W. W. 
Read in particular knocking him about 
in all directions in two matches at Sydney 
in 1887. Turner is a left-handed bat, 
and usually has a short life and a merry 
one, though at times he has played some 
remarkably good innings, notably at Mel- 
bourne, for New South Wales, in the in- 
tercolonial match with Victoria, when he 
made 60 runs, and he has scored well 
occasionally in England. Although a 
clerk in a bank, he finds time to play 
cricket for six months out of the year. 

Moses is now the first batsman in New 


South Wales, or, in fact, in Australia, with 
the exception of Murdoch and George 
Giffen. His style is not so dashing and 
attractive as that of MacDonnell, but he 
is more reliable, makes longer scores, and 
has a better average. His three innings 
of 109, 77 and 79, against the English- 
men in 1887 at Sydney sufficiently estab- 
lished his reputation, putting out of the 
question his many other meritorious per- 
formances with the willow. He isa left- 
handed batsman. Percy MacDonnell is 
as brilliant a batsman as ever trod the 
cricket sward. When he walks to the 
wickets he is always welcomed by clap- 
ping hands all around the ground, and 
well he deserves the cheering and ap- 
plause he frequently meets with, for no 
batsman that ever lived played in more 
slashing, brilliant style,and even Grace at 
his zenith was hardly a more rapid run 
getter. When he takes guard the field are 
always placed far out, and Percy does not 
keep them long idle, sending the ball 
skimming merrily like lightning along the 
turf, and making the welkin ring with the 
delight of the Australians, and especially 
of the Sydneyites, who dislike above all 
the scientific, slow, stonewall play of A. 
Bannerman or Barlow. If MacDonnell is 
disposed of without scoring, great is the 
disappointment of the onlookers. He is 
usually caught at deep long field off a fine 
drive. His recent scores of 69 against 
Oxford and Cambridge Past and Present, 
and of 88 (not out) out of ror against the 
North of England, at Manchester, on a 
dead wicket, by which he secured a five- 
wickets victory for Australia, stamps him 
as a prince of cricketers, and he will usu- 
ally rattle up 50 or 60 runs in a quarter 
of the time occupied by Shrewsbury in 
compiling that number. Bates, the York- 
shireman, who played three years ago with 
Shrewsbury’s team, but last with Ver- 
non’s eleven, alone of the English crick- 
eters could infuse life into the game 
like MacDonnell. In one of the grand 
matches at Sydney the Englishmen had 
four wickets down for 48 runs, all of 
which had been made by Bates, who 
was still in when we reached the ground. 
He used to slog merrily away, and had a 
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peculiarly happy knack of placing the 
ball and hitting it high in the air, just 
to a place where there was no fieldsman 
to intercept it. Poor Bates met with a 
terrible accident when practicing, being 
struck in the eye by a ball hit with ter- 
rific force. He is now nearly blind and at- 
tempted suicide. He will never play again. 
But of all the English professionals we ad- 
mired Barnes the most; he bats in a free 
yet scientific and masterly style, always 
keeping the ball well down; his hitting is 
clean and effective, and the way in which 
he stuck up the colonial batsmen with his 
bowling at times was simply marvelous. 
We consider Barnes the best all-around 
professional in England. Of the other 
leading New South Wales cricketers, 
“Sammy” Jones is not only a first-class 
bat, as shown by his innings of 150 against 
the Gentlemen of England, at the Oval, 
and numerous other fine displays, but is 
also a good fast bowler and excellent 
field. His back play, copied from Mur- 
doch, is masterly. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, if rumor be true, he is somewhat of 
a votary of Bacchus, who is said to be 
mainly responsible for his occasional fail- 
ures. The Sydney giant, Bonnor, is phys- 
ically, at any rate, superior to any crick- 
eter in all Merrie England; he has on 
several occasions, on the Bramall Lane 
ground at Sheffield, mercilessly flogged the 
bowling of the “ Tykes,” to the amazement 
and disgust of the backers of the York- 
shiremen and the good people of the 
famous shire of Dotheboy’s Hall and 
Wackford Squeers. By the side of Bonnor 
even the “great Gunn,” of the champion 
county of Robin Hood and Little John, 
appears a small person. When Bonnor 
gets set his hitting is terrific ; his success- 
ful innings of 128, at Sydney, against the 
Englishmen a few years back, being per- 
haps his greatest achievement. On that 
occasion he literally pulled the match out 
of the fire and turned an impending de- 
feat into victory. And there is no bowler 
of his age in England to be compared with 
the youthful New South Wales trundler — 
Ferris. Garrett, the Sydney veteran, still 
represents his colony in its chief matches, 
and usually captains the New South Wales 
eleven. He is still a fair bat (in fact he 
won the intercolonial match against Vic- 
toria by his score of over 50), and is an 
excellent change bowler, although he does 
not generally put himself on soon enough, 
and relinquishes the leather too soon 
when he has succeeded in capturing a 








wicket. Little Aleck Bannerman is a 
“stonewaller”’ par excellence, and not in- 
frequently stays at the wickets for half 
an hour for a single or two, sometimes 
without scoring at all. He made, how- 
ever, top score—76—against Oxford and 
Cambridge Past and Present. He has a 
very strong defense, and is usually sent 
in first in order to tire the bowlers. He 
has often proved himseif an excellent 
partner of Bonnor’s when the giant was in 
a hitting mood, and the couple made some 
tremendous scores in England a few years 
ago at Scarborough and Sheffield. Ban- 
nerman is also a good field; but as a 
batsman he was never equal to his brother 
Charles, who was formerly perhaps the 
best bat in New South Wales, except 
Murdoch, and who distinguished himself 
in England with the earlier Australian 
elevens. Charley Bannerman, however, 
has had his day, and the same may be 
said of the once brilliant hitter, Massie, 
and of Evans, formerly the crack Sydney 
bowler. But New South Wales, unlike 
Victoria, can dispense with her “old stand- 
ards,” as she has any amount of new 
blood and young talent to fall back upon. 
Richardson, for instance, made a capital 
score against Lillywhite’s team at Sydney 
three seasons ago, the bowling of Briggs, 
Barlow and others being quite useless 
against his strong defense, and he was 
only at last got rid off by being run out; 
but the Englishmen lost this match, in 
which the absence of Barnes greatly 
weakened the English team. Davis and 
Burton are two other most promising 
young New South Wales cricketers, the 
latter especially so, being a good wicket 
keeper and a fair and improving bats- 
man. Davis, it may be added, is a Jew, 
whilst Moses does not belong to the 
chosen nation. Maher, another most 
promising young batsman, was unhappily 
blinded by the bursting of a lemonade 
bottle. 

The following table shows the batting 
averages of the last Australian team in 


England : 

1. MacDonnell . .. . 22.51| 8. Edwards ...... 12.35 
SE 6 66-6 = * « ets Bae «dake se < 12.19 
Ae ae E045 | 20: WS. 6. ss 6 0 > 11.33 
4. Bannerman ... . 16.47|11. Worrall....... II 
UKM: ob 4) 5:6:..654. 0 16.15 | 12. Blackham...... 9-35 
a 6s x 0s 6 £3.83 133. BOVIS 20 ce es 8.9 
See 13. 8 


The highest scores in an innings were 
made by the giant Bonnor, viz., 119 and 
115, MacDonnell making the next highest 
score of 105. Lyons played very badly 
during the greater part of the season, and 
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CRICKET IN AUSTRALIA. 


only showed his true form at its close, be- 
ing top scorer against All England with 22 
and 32 and making 84 against the South 
of England at Hastings. Their last match 
with Surrey at the Oval was witnessed by 
27,374 persons, Bonnor again being top 
scorer with 87. The analysis of the bowl- 
ing of Turner and Ferris is as follows : 


TURNER. Average Runs 
Overs. Maidens. Runs. Wickets. Per Wicket. 
2589 1222 3192 314 II 
Ferris. 
2222 998 3103 220 14.23 


A peculiar feature of the great Aus- 
tralian bowler’s performances consists in 
the fact that he actually bowled down 204 
wickets, which confirms our previously ex- 
pressed opinion of the deadly nature of 
his bowling. 

Of the three Australian cricketing colo- 
nies, New South Wales, the premier colony, 
has the best record for the last three sea- 
sons, having beaten Lillywhite’s team, 
captained by Shrewsbury, in two out 
of three matches at Sydney in 1887. Vic- 
toria lost both matches with New South 
Wales in 1887; and although the return 
match at Melbourne was a close affair, 
thanks chiefly to Horan’s fine batting, be- 
ing only a two-wickets victory for the 
New South Welshmen, the Victorians 
were terribly beaten by both the English 
elevens, and they also sustained a crush- 
ing one-innings defeat at Adelaide by 
South Australia. South Australia played 
two matches with Vernon’s team, losing 
the first by 7o runs, and drawing the 
second after five days’ play. 

We agree, however, with the Sporting 
Life in considering the last Australian 
eleven inferior to the ’82 and ’84 teams; 
but its victories are on that account all 
the more creditable, and the successes of 
a comparatively weak Australian team 
against such elevens as Surrey, in both 
matches, Yorkshire, Middlesex, Oxford 
and All England constitute in themselves 
a sufficient refutation of the brag of Punch. 
The colony of New South Wales, single 
handed, won two out of three matches 
at Sydney against Shrewsbury’s strong 
eleven, which comprised such cricket- 
ers as Briggs, Lohmann, Maurice Read, 
Shrewsbury, Pilling, Pougher, Smith, and 
Preston ; while Vernon’s team that con- 
tained players like Peel, Attewell, W. 
W. Read, Bates, Beaumont, Rawlin, 
Hawke, O’Brien, Newton and others, sus- 
tained one crushing defeat at Sydney, and 
only narrowly escaped a similar catas- 
trophe in their return match with South 
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Australia at Adelaide. We saw the first 
match at Adelaide between South Aus- 
tralia and Wernon’s team, which was won 
by the Englishmen by 70 runs. George 
Giffen played two splendid innings 
of some 80 runs each for: his colony ; 
but this fine batting performance was 
marred by his running out Jarvis, Lyons 
and his brother, W. Giffen, this series of 
mishaps culminating in the loss of the 
match when there was every prospect of 
South Australia being victorious. Jarvis 
had made 46 runs in fine style in his 
second innings, and was thoroughly well 
set, while Giffen had scored 45, no wicket 
being down, when Giffen foolishly ran 
him out. Then Lyons, who had made 20 
and was also well set, shared a similar 
fate, while W. Giffen also fell a victim 
to his brother’s recklessness, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the onlookers. The 
return match was drawn, George Giffen 
again distinguishing himself by a truly 
magnificent innings of 203, while God- 
frey compiled over a century against the 
bowling of Peel, Attewell, Bates, Beau- 
mont and Rawlin, the total amounting 
to 500 runs. In previous years we saw 
even stronger English teams, one that 
included Shrewsbury, Barnes, Barlow, 
Gunn, Briggs, Bates, Sherwin and Flow- 
ers, in short, the flower of the English 
professional zodlesse, sustain serious re- 
verses at Sydney ; one match in particu- 
lar, which was lost by the Englishmen by 
only 5 runs, was an exceedingly close and 
exciting affair. Flowers and Attewell 
were the two last men in, nine wickets 
being down; but both were well set, es- 
pecially Flowers, who had made over 50 
in grand style, when Atteweil ran him out 
and lost the match just when the Eng- 
lishmen were certain of victory. Ina 
subsequent year, Flowers again showed 
his quality by literally pulling another 
match out of the fire, and by a scien- 
tifically compiled score of 37 at a most 
critical stage of the game gained a well- 
earned victory for his side just when the 
betting was all against them. 

A brief notice of the chief Australian 
cricket grounds will not be out of place 
in concluding the present sketch of Aus- 
tralian cricket. The grand matches at 
Sydney used formerly to be played on 
the “ Domain,” a beautifully-wooded and 
picturesquely-situated spot, not far from 
Woolloomooloo Bay and the lovely har- 
bor; but the “Domain” ground is now 
appropriated to the use of minor and 
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junior clubs who play matches and prac- 
tice there, usually on matting wickets, on 
which it is next to impossible-for the ball 
to shoot ; and no doubt the practice on 
these lively artificial wickets is in some 
degree responsible for the small scores 
usually made by most Australian bats- 
men in the autumn on the dead, rain-satu- 
rated grounds in the North of England. 
But all the great matches in Sydney are 
now played on the ground of the New 
South Wales Cricketing Association, near 
the rifle butts and racecourse at Moore 
Park, about a mile and a half from the 
city. Steam trams convey the public to 
and fromthe ground. Although the Syd- 
ney ground has been considerably im- 
proved of late it is still too bumpy and 
the wickets are much inferior to those at 
the Adelaide Oval, or even to those at 
Melbourne ; and the dissatisfaction openly 
expressed by some of the English crick- 
eters—notably by Barnes—at the bumpy 
condition of the wicket in one of the great 
test matches was fully justified. But the 
Sydney ground is by far the best attended 
of Australian cricket grounds. The play 
is always enlivened by the strains of the 
artillery band; while hundreds of fash- 
ionably dressed ladies with parasols, bon- 
nets and dresses of different colors, pre- 


senting a brilliant coup d’ail, are to be 
seen in the pavilion, and His Excellency, 
Lord Carrington, the popular Governor, 
not unfrequently witnesses the play. The 


attendance at Sydney is pre-eminently 
respectable ; whereas at Melbourne, as 
Dion Boucicault justly observed of the 
theatres, the rowdy element prevails. 

We have seen over 11,000 people at an 
intercolonial match at Melbourne, in strik- 
ing contrast to the poor attendance at 
Adelaide, where sometimes barely a score 
of onlookers grace the ground with their 
presence. It is true the population of 
Adelaide is under 50,000, or one-sixth of 
that of Melbourne, and only a fifth of that 
of Sydney, and therefore the attendance 
is necessarily smaller. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, cricket is in a more flourishing 
condition and is more successfully played 
in South Australia than in Victoria. The 
lessees of the Adelaide Oval appear to 
have souls above pecuniary considerations 
and a noble disregard for gate money 
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truly commendable, for a capital view of 
the play can be obtained from a hill close 
by that overlooks the ground, and as seats 
and benches are also considerately pro- 
vided on the aforesaid hill for the accom- 
modation of the public by the municipali- 
ty, the necessity for paying for admission 
to the ground to witness the play is toa 
great extent obviated. Besides this, the 
interstices or apertures between the high 
white railings round the ground are just 
of sufficient width to enable the boys and 
roughs of the “wheaten” city to see the 
play without the unpleasant necessity of 
disbursing anything in the odious shape 
of gate money. But at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne the ground is rigorously enclosed, 
and even the public who pay for admis- 
sion are excluded from the ground re- 
served for the players by an inner circu- 
lar palisade which separates players from 
onlookers, preventing any possible incur- 
sion of roughs onto the wickets. At 
Adelaide, on the contrary, persons who 
pay for admission can walk over the 
wicket during luncheon time and adjourn- 
ment. _ There are no better wickets in the 
world than those on the Adelaide Oval, in 
the opinion of Shrewsbury, and the ground 
is within easy access, being near the Tor- 
rens River and the Rotunda, only about 
a quarter of a mile from the town. 

Apropos of pavilions, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that those of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne completely dwarf those in London 
at Lord’s and Kennington Oval. There 
are three magnificent pavilions at Sydney 
(one reserved exclusively for ladies), pro- 
viding accommodation for at, least 2,000 
people, while Melbourne is hardly behind- 
hand in this respect, and even the pavilion 
at little Adelaide is nearly twice as large 
as the London pavilions, 

There are also an immense number of 
country cricket clubs all over the different 
Australian colonies, the English teams be- 
ing constantly engaged in matches with 
“twenty-twos” and strong local teams at 
Ballarat, Newcastle, Cootamundra and a 
host of other places, while in New Zea- 
land cricket flourishes at Dunedin and 
many other towns, and even Tasmania 
can boast of her cricket clubs. Alto- 
gether, all things considered, cricket has a 
bright future in Australia. 
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Is generally admitted 
that every man should 
have a good, healthy 
hobby, and if he can 
ride it out of doors, 
among the grand old 
forests or along 
the sparkling trout 
streams, so much the 
better for him. A man without a hobby 
is a much-to-be-pitied individual. After 
the excitement of business is over he has 
nothing to relieve his mind, and should 
he indulge in a short vacation in the 
summer he finds it rather a bore than 
otherwise, and constantly wishes himself 
back in the city, so that he can hurry 
and make more money and work himself 
to death as soon as possible. On the 
other hand, a man with a hobby finds 
rest and amusement when not at work 
and will trot it out, even if it is not the 
season to ride it. If an angler, he will 
often bring forth his rods and tackle, re- 
membering the pleasant days of the past 
and looking forward to the pleasant days 
to come. And then the fly book! How 
often that treasure is brought out ; and, if 
by good luck some sympathetic brother 
angler drops in, what stories are exchanged 
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as the history of each particular fly or old, 
worn leader is reviewed. Personally, I 
have many hobbies, but shooting and fish- 
ing are my particular ones, and of the two 
I am often in doubt which I like the better, 
for they are really very closely connected. 
In the cool, crisp November days, when 
returning from a successful foray among 
the cock and the quail, I think shooting is 
the best fun in the world ; or when stand- 
ing over a big buck after a long hunt and 
a particularly difficult but successful shot 
with the Winchester, one enjoys a deep 
and thorough feeling of satisfaction. But 
after all, when the shooting season is over 
and the gun and rifle are put away, one 
begins to look forward to the opening of 
the trout season with a feeling of great 
and happy anticipation, and I believe then 
that there is no healthier or more restful 
out-of-door sport than fly fishing for 
speckled trout. 

It is true that many think black bass 
fishing far superior, but I confess that I 
do not. Black bass undoubtedly run 
larger and of greater weight than brook 
trout, and in some waters are very gamey, 
but I have found trout, when allowed to 
grow to a decent size, to be just as full 
of fight as their less aristocratic brethren. 
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Unfortunately they are getting rather 
scarce, and owing to the greed and want 
of foresight of very many fishermen, most 
of our trout streams contain only finger- 
lings, so that unless the angler is able to 
visit far-off waters black bass are the only 
fish left that will afford sport with the fly. 
There are many waters, such as the Upper 
Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac and 
James rivers, where the fly fishing for 
black bass closely resembles trout fishing. 
The same superb mountain scenery, the 
same bright, rushing waters down which 
the angler wades, casting as he goes and 
enjoying many a fierce fight, afford him a 
splendid substitute. How well I remem- 
ber, in the old days long past, the sport 
we used to have on the outiet of Canan- 
daigua Lake. I had just been initiated 
into the mysteries of fly fishing and knew 
very little about the princely trout, so that 
black bass to me then afforded royal sport. 
From Shortville to Clifton Springs and be- 
low, the outlet ran swift and clear, forming 
beautiful pools and foaming rapids and 
overshadowed by big trees. The wading 
was excellent and fish were plenty ; often 
we filled our creels several times on a 
favorable day and the people along the 
stream were always glad to relieve us of 
our surplus. 

While bait fishing may afford sport to 
many and possibly at times kill more fish, 
it does not compare with the higher art of 
fly fishing. We do not all fish for the sake 
of the fish alone ; were itso we would find 
it cheaper and easier to go to the nearest 
market and purchase what we need. It is 
the skill required, the beautiful scenery, 
the music of the birds, the perfume of the 
flowers, and, above all, the health-giving 
exercise, that ge to make up the sum total 
of the pleasures of fly fishing. People 
tire of bait fishing and as they grow older 
lose their interest in it, but when they ad- 
vance to the high art of fly fishing, par- 
ticularly for trout, they never give it upas 
long as they can wield the rod. Of sal- 
mon fishing, unfortunately, I cannot speak, 
as I never have had the happy chance to 
enjoy that noble sport; but even salmon 
anglers tell me that they do not lose their 
taste for trout fishing and often resort to 
it while on salmon streams and enjoy the 
quiet relief from the more exciting sport. 

For many seasons I visited the Lycom- 
ing Valley in Pennsylvania, at that time 
an angler’s paradise, and the favorite re- 
sort of such men as Genio C. Scott, Dr. 
Updegraff, James B. Chandler, Uncle 
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Thad. Norris and many other famous fish- 
ermen. After twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence in fishing from Maine to Idaho, I 
never saw a region better adapted to 
the wants of the angler. The Lycoming 
River runs througha beautiful valley shut 
in by high forest-covered mountains, down 
which, every mile or two, come tumbling 
good-sized trout streams. I made Rals- 
ton, right on the bank of the river, my 
headquarters. From my chamber window, 
often while dressing in the morning, I 
could see the trout jumping in the big 
pool under the railroad bridge. Opposite 
the house the magnificent “ Rock Run” 
emptied its ice-cold waters into the main 
stream. Rock Run was a noted trout 
stream and could be fished many miles 
back into the mountains, at least ten or 
twelve, and there was not a house or a sign 
of civilization along its banks the whole 
distance. A more picturesque stream 
than Rock Run I have never seen, and 
though rather rough wading, and even 
dangerous without hobnail shoes, it was a 
great favorite with the majority of ang- 
lers. While most of the waters were swift, 
there were many grand pools, particularly 
below the three falls. About two miles 
from the mouth of the stream was an old, 
broken-down and deserted mill dam, the 
pond of which contained some large trout, 
which, owing to the many sunken logs, 
were very apt to get away, leaving the 
leader hopelessly entangled. It was a 
favorite spot of mine, and many an even- 
ing have I fished there until the great 
horned owl and the whippoorwill ex- 
changed stories, and I began to think of 
the lonely old wood road I had to take to 
reach home, which road was said to be in- 
fested by rattlesnakes and wildcats, to say 
nothing of the ghost of the miller who was 
drowned in the big pool below the dam. 

Below the house a short mile Frozen 
Run ran into the Lycoming; a mile far- 
ther down Pleasant Stream, another fa- 
mous and beautiful brook for fly fishing, 
easy to wade and full of trout ; and still 
further down Tim Grey’s Run, so often 
mentioned in Dr. Updegraff’s charming 
book, “ Bodines.” So that within easy 
reach of Ralston there was not less than 
a hundred miles of water that afforded 
the best of trout fishing. A railroad ran 
through this narrow valley, which was 
rich and well cultivated, but the moun- 
tains on either side had then never been 
cut over and the grand old forest extended 
down to the edge of the farms. Thetrout 














were of good size, but owing to the very 
clear water very shy, which made it all the 
more exciting. The twolittle hotels were 
well filled in the summer with pleasant 
people and no trout were ever wasted. 
I was kept busy all day making studies 
and sketches, but at sundown I would 
hurry back and don my old fishing suit 
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a dozen big fish. On my way back I was 
in the habit of taking a short cut across a 
meadow to the railroad track, but one day 
while the men were mowing they killed 
seventeen rattlesnakes in that identical 
field, so after that I returned by way of 
the stream. 

I will never forget the queer experience 














HOOKING BIG TROUT AT ROCK RUN, 


and not return until g or 10 o’clock at 
night, for in warm weather that is the 
time to kill big trout. I generally waded 
down stream until I reached some favorite 
pool, where I would wait until it was quite 
dark, then lighting a fresh pipe and put- 
ting ona big gray palmer or coachman, en- 
joy royal sport, seldom returning without 
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I had late one night while fishing 

in one of the big pools close under 

the trees. I happened to look up, 

and there were two sparks of light, 

2 evidently the eyes of some animal 

staring at me out of the darkness. 

I kept on fishing awhile, but soon 

began to feel uncomfortable, and 

after a bit concluded I did not want 

any more trout, so quietly backed 

out and left the pool to the owner 

of the eyes. Bears, wildcats and 

rattlesnakes were plenty in that re- 

gion in those days, and once while driv- 

ing over to Pleasant Stream we had the 

pleasure of seeing a fine panther run up 

the hillside; but these creatures never 
troubled the angler. 

When I spent the day on the stream it 

was my rule at noon to build a fire and 

roast some trout in the ashes, after Uncle 
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Thad. Norris’ receipt. ‘They never tasted 
as good anywhere else as at these noon- 
ings, eaten under the shade of some big 
hemlock on the bank of the stream. A 
bottle of ale or claret added zest to the 
trout and the fishing always seemed better 
after a good hour's rest. 

About a quarter of a mile below the 
hotel a sudden turn of the river as it 
dashed against the mountain formed a 
great black pool. At the upper end an ice- 
cold spring emptied its waters, and during 
the hot summer days this was a favorite 
resort for large trout, but it was not often 
that they would rise to a fly, though 
once in a while I could enjoy great sport 
in the evening. One dark and showery 
afternoon I had the good luck to hook on 
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excellent fly fishing for its members and 
their guests. 1 have been fortunate 
enough to receive an invitation every 
spring for several seasons from a big- 
hearted member and have enjoyed these 
visits immensely. Most people have very 
erroneous ideas about the fishing at this 
club. ‘They talk about liver-fed trout and 
tame fish as if all one had to do was to 
cast a fly and hook a trout every time. 
The truth is, they are not fed at all after 
being turned out into the ponds, but have 
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to a big fellow in this pool, a monster for 
this part of the country. He was fat and 
lazy and did not fight and jump like many 
a smaller fish. Being but a short distance 
from the hotel I managed to keep him 
alive in a washtub for several days, where 
he was the admiration of all the neighbor- 
hood. This trout measured seventeen 
inches in length and weighed two pounds 
on the scales and would have “ estimated ”’ 
at least three pounds. ‘The discovery of 
a coal mine at Ralston soon finished the 
fishing ; between poaching miners and sul- 


phur water from the mines the trout had 
no chance. 

The South Side Sportsmen’s Club on 
Long Island at the present time affords 
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AN INCIDENT WHILE FISHING IN THE ADIRONDACKS, 






to look out for themselves and in a very 
short time become as wild and well edu- 
cated as any fish that swim, and much 
more so than the average Adirondack 
trout. They are fished over so much that 
by the end of May it requires the finest of 
leaders and most careful casting to even 
get arise. In fact, many days it seems 
impossible that there are any fish left, they 
keep so quiet, refusing even the most 
tempting fluttering flies. Most of all, I 
love to wade the brook above the main 
pond, a beautiful stream, clear as crystal, 
running for miles through the wildest part 
of Long Island and abounding with bright, 
silvery speckled trout, fat and lusty. Last 
spring the water was unusually high, when 
Mr. C. F. Imbrie and I tried to wade it with- 
out getting wet. We succeeded in doing 
so for a short distance, but in the excite- 
ment of landing a big trout we forgot our 
caution and first one and then another 
rubber boot became the receptacle for a 
ton of water, more or less. But we had a 
good time just the same. The weather 
was perfect, the birds sang their best, the 
wild flowers nodded a welcome to us and 
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the trout were in the 
humor to take our flies. 
What more could an - 
angler ask for? And 

then after the walk back through the 
woods in the rapidly increasing darkness, 
what a comfort to see the cheery lights 
of the luxurious club house ! How we en- 
joyed the good dinner and good company, 
to say nothing of the smoke before the 
big wood fire ! 

Until within two or three years the well- 
posted angler could slip down from the 
city to any of the numerous salt water 
creeks that empty into the Great South 
Bay and enjoy excellent trout fishing, but 
owing to the greed of the trout hogs, who 
have poached these streams in every con- 
ceivable way, they are about used up. 
How well I remember my first experience 
in this style of trout fishing. I had always 
been used to the swift, sparkling moun- 
tain brooks, and it did not seem possible 
that these sluggish and somewhat muddy 
waters could contain my favorite fish. It 
was a chilly May evening, the raw easter- 
ly wind drove the mist, which was almost 
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NET PROFITS ON THE NEVERSINK BELOW PARKERS, 


a drizzle, into our faces; overhead the 
yelpers were calling, and the dry cattails 
played an accompaniment to the cry of 
the peepers. I cast and cast with little 
hope, when suddenly, after an hour’s dis- 
couraging work, I was startled by a 
mighty swirl. I struck too hard for my 
delicate leader and the big trout disap- 
peared with a splash and part of my cast. 
Sadly I knotted on another and immedi- 
ately hooked a second. I had met with 
some pretty gamey fish before, but none 
to compare with this salt-water trout; he 
seemed crazy with rage and fright; the 
high tide enabled him to rush into the 
grass; he jumped and tore about like 
mad; but after a: few minutes’ work I 
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managed to slip the net under him—a 
good pound and a half fish. -A few more 
casts and I struck two big ones, but the 
lower one tore off at once, carrying away 
a foot of my leader. I saved the upper 
one, a perfect mate to the first. This 
ended the fun, for I could not get another 
rise ; but I was well contented with this 
noble brace of trout. My companion 
caught nothing. We tried it again the 
next day and enjoyed the best of fishing, 
killing over forty handsome fish. Though 
I have visited these creeks many times 
since, I never met with such good luck 
again. The nearest approach to it was 
three years ago. I struck a school of 
trout late one evening and killed twenty 
very nice fish in a couple of hours’ fishing, 
returning to New York the same night. 
This within less than two hours’ ride of 
the city. 

In the month of September, 1887, I 
made my first acquaintance with the black 
spotted trout of Idaho. I was the guest 
of a jol.y party of prominent sportsmen, 
mostly from the good city of Brooklyn, led 
by Gen. Rodney C. Ward. After a de- 
lightful trip of six days in the private car 
“Wanderer ” we found ourselves at Sand 
Point, Idaho, situated on a beautiful lake, 
named Pend d’Oreille, pronounced Pend 
de Ray by the inhabitants. This magnif- 
icent sheet of water, some forty miles 
long, seemed more like an Italian lake, 
with its bright green water, purple moun- 
tains and deep blue sky. This is the 
home of the black spotted trout. At first 
I thought there were two varieties, and 
many believe there are; but I found out 
very soon that they were simply the male 
and female fish. The male trout has a 
dark olive-green back, shading into gold 
and crimson sides; the female has a 
green back and bright silver sides, some- 
thing like our bluefish in appearance. 
Both are profusely dotted with black 
spots, particularly near the tail; the dor- 
sal fins and tails are also spotted with 
black. They are fine eating, the flesh 
pink in color and firm, and afford excel- 
lent sport on the fly, and in every respect 
are far superior to their neighbor, the 
“rainbow” trout. We frequently hooked 
two at a time, but they were so savage 
and fought so hard that we rarely saved 
both. 

They are undoubtedly more of a sal- 
mon than a trout; this is particularly 
noticeable in the manner they take the 
fly, and run and jump after being hooked. 
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We found that we struck entirely too 
quick for these fish, and it was some time 
before we acquired the knack of letting 
them turn to go down after the rise be- 
fore striking. Later on, when in camp 
on Kanuska Lake, these fish afforded us 
superb fly fishing, and ran in weight from 
one to three pounds. All these lakes were 
exceedingly clear, and though practically 
these trout were never fished for before, 
they were as shy as inany of our over- 
fished waters of the East. In fact it was 
almost impossible to get within casting 
distance during the daytime. We could 
see them rising all over the lake, but at 
the first motion of the rod they would 
disappear within a circle of too feet. 
But when the sun was sinking behind the 
dark purple mountain they seemed to be- 
come more bold, and then we had royal 
sport. It was not unusual to have one of 
these big trout actually move my canvas 
canoe in its frantic efforts to escape from 
the fly ; my little eight-section bamboo 
rod would be dragged under water to the 
ferule of the middle joint by their sud- 
den rush before the reel could give suf- 
ficient line, then would follow the delight- 
ful wizz of the click, and the trout would 
run off with thirty or forty feet of line be- 
fore I dared to turn him, ending with two 
or three frantic leaps. I found the flutter- 
ing fly worked to great advantage in 
these waters, and most of the Idaho and 
Washington anglers prefer them to the 
old style. 

I shall always look back with great sat- 
isfaction and delight to this Western trip 
—the wild tent life far from the slightest 
sign of civilization, tramping with the In- 
dians over the mountains for mule deer or 
floating alone on the silent waters of Ka- 
nuska Lake in the golden twilight, fishing 
for the brave black-spotted trout, and the 
charming evenings around the big camp 
fire, listening to the varied experiences 
of my companions or the music of the 
banjos. The latter always drew the 
Sewashes from their lodges, and it was 
quite a study to watch their faces during 
the performance. We caught a few spe- 
cimens of the magnificent Dolly Varden 
trout on this trip, a fish somewhat resem- 
bling our lake trout, but as they were 
spawning we did not trouble them often. 
The black spotted trout spawn in the 
spring. 

As to the question whether fishing from 
a boat or canoe is pleasanter than wading 
a stream, I cannot decide ; each style has 




















its champions. Many excellent anglers 
fail to see any fun in getting wet and 
tired out, wading a mountain brook and 
leaving numerous leaders and flies in 
the branches overhead, while others can- 
not see sport in being cramped up in a 
canoe or boat all day. Personally I am 
happy to be able to say that I enjoy both 
thoroughly, though if I have a preference, 
it is for a beautiful stream like the Nev- 
ersink or Lycoming. ‘There is a great 
charm to me in wading a beautiful clear 
running river, with its varied pools, rapids 
and still waters. And how pleasant, as 
one turns the corner of a stream, to find a 
big black pool under a waterfall with, 
perhaps, two or three big fellows jump- 
ing and feeding at the edge of the white 
foam. And then toward evening, when 
the shadows grow long and cool, and the 
wood robin pipes up its flute-like song, 
the angler fills a fresh pipe, puts on a new 
leader with a ginger palmer and coach- 
man attached, and wading into a favorite 
pool proceeds to cast his flies light and 
true, content with himself and all man- 
kind. No wonder that so many of our 
greatest men have found rest and recrea- 
tion in this royal sport. 

In contrast with the pleasure of angling 
in the more settled parts of the States, 
where one leaves his home or comforta- 
ble inn in the morning to return to it 
at night, is the sport as we find it in 
the wilder outlying waters of the North 
Woods, Maine or Canada, where the an- 
gler is seldom without his rifle, and, in the 
proper season, often has the chance to use 
it. ‘To me there is a great charm in this 
wild life, far from the bustle and confu- 
sion of civilization, out of reach of the 
hideous shriek of the locomotive, and 
often with no other companion than one’s 
guide. I think we all have a touch of the 
savage in us yet, and though we do not 
care to turn entirely wild, yet we enjoy 
the temporary freedom from white shirts 
and stiff hats, and like, at least for a few 
weeks each season, to lie around loose, 
as it were, smoking a briarwood pipe and 
wearing flannel shirts, moccasins and old 
clothes. Of course it is necessary to 
camp out when visiting these far away 
localities, but that need not imply dirt 
and discomfort. A little experienc? soon 
teaches a man what to take and what to 
discard, and it is astonishing how comforta- 
ble one can be in the woods if he knows 
how and has a good, willing guide who 
knows when to talk and when to keep still. 
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Many are the happy days I have spent 
floating on such wild waters, and I have 
many red-letter days to look back to, for 
while most days spent in this manner are 
red-letter days, yet now and then one 
meets with unusual and generally unex- 
pected good luck, which he will forever 
think of with intense satisfaction, and 
bore his friends nearly to death with the 
history thereof. (When the Senator reads 
this let him think of that evening on An- 
drew’s pond, even if he did put that fly 
through his own nose.) 

I had the good fortune last fall to re- 
ceive an invitation to spend a week witha 
friend, who is part owner of a royal tract 
of wilderness in the Adirondack country. 
While there he suggested one day that I 
ought to visit an outlying pond, some five 
miles back in the woods, famous for its 
trout. Sothe next morning Reuben Cary, 
one of the best guides I ever met, and I 
made an early start. The weather was 
very threatening and the tramp a hard 
one, but still the long walk through the 
silent forest was not without its charms 
The startling flight of the ruffed grouse, 
the discovery of a fresh deer or bear track 
where they crossed the old wood road, 
and many other little incidents kept us on 
the alert until the glimmer of the lake 
told us that our journey was at an end. 
Reuben hunted up his well-concealed 
canoe, which we carried to the shore from 
its hiding place, and we were soon afloat. 
I had rigged for my cast a fluttering 
Brandreth, Lottie and bright Montreal 
dressed on No. 6 sproat hooks. Silently 
we glided out from among the lily pads 
on the deep, dark water, and I commenced 
casting. For the first half hour my efforts 
were in vain, and a feeling of disappoint- 
ment began to creep over me, when, with- 
out a moment’s warning, a good pound 
trout broke with a mighty splash, and I 
struck sharp and quick. A fierce struggle 
for a few moments that disturbed the in- 
tense quiet of the place, and he was netted. 
Again I cast for some time in vain, when 
suddenly there was a double splash and 
I was fast to two. They had it pretty 
much their own way, particularly when 
soon after a third big trout took the re- 
maining fly. Fortunately there was plenty 
of clear water, so that all I had to do was 
to let them fight it out. This took some 
time, and such rushing and splashing I 
have seldom seen; “but patience has its 
own reward,” and I let them pull and 
haul to their hearts’ content, often carry- 
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ing my tip under water. When tired, 
Reuben netted them with great skill, and 
I had three superb trout, each weighing 
over a pound. This caused me to feel 
all right and happy, and even made up 
for the villanous miss I made, a few 
hours afterward, when a deer sneaked 
down to the edge of the pond. Reuben 
said she was a scrawny old doe and that 
we did not want her anyway. 

I took off one fly after the above fight, 
and several times during the day killed 
two at acast. I put back that day eleven 
trout that would weigh from one-quarter 
to three-quarters of a pound each, and kept 
fourteen, the smallest of which weighed 
one pound, and several of them tipped 
the scale at one and:a half and one and 
three-quarters of a pound. We left early, 
as it rained hard, and took our long tramp 
home, well pleased with ourselves and the 
trout. But it isnot always the number of fish 
taken that makes the true angler happy, 
as the following incident will show. It 
happened on this same trip. The Colonel 
and I were down at the outlet of Beatrice 
Lake and thought we would try a few 
casts among the lily pads that grow 
thickly in the narrow inlet. We had to 
carry the boat over an old road in order 
to reach the deep water. We met with 
fair success, he managing the paddle and 
I the rod. I killed several trout weigh- 
ing about three-quarters of a pound each. 
While reeling in one of these there was a 
sudden flash of a magnificent trout down 
in the dark water as it followed the cap- 
tive up to the canoe. -We looked at one 
another and said we must have that trout. 
But though we tested that pool for twen- 
ty minutes, and tried different flies, it was 
of no use; the old fellow evidently knew 
a boat when he saw it, and did not wish 
an introduction, and we returned to camp 
without him. 


‘twanged like a bow string, 
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The next day proved to be stormy, but 
I could not rest. I kept seeing that big 
trout, and I wanted a closer acquaintance. 
My friend thought the chance of getting 
him too slim to warrant the long trip in 
the rain, sol went alone. Everything was 
dark, dreary and dripping, and I thought 
to myself what an idiot to come so far for 
the bare chance of killing that one par- 
ticular trout. I soon reached the pool, 
which was as smooth as glass except for 
the little dimples made by the rain drops. 
I approached carefully and cast once, 
twice, and up came a miserable half- 
pound fish, which I quickly took in out 
of the wet, disgusted to think that prob- 
ably this ended my chance of killing the 
big one. 

So I lit my pipe, and waited full five 
minutes, and then without much hope I 
cast again. Immediately out of the 
depths of the dark pool came a flash of 
purple and gold, olive and crimson, and I 
struck the big trout so sharp that the line 
It was the 
same fish; I recognized him instantly. 
The stream was narrow, lily stems plenty, 
and on either side the roots of the bushes 
formed a network, so I had.to hold him 
hard to prevent my upper fly fouling, or 
his taking a turn around a root. I ex- 
pected every moment my little rod would 
go to pieces ; a wooden one would have 
done so. Often it was under water to the 
middle joint. Being alone, I was at a dis- 
advantage, but finally managed to slip 
the landing net under him, and the agony 
was over. I drew a deep breath, and 
wiped the perspiration off my face, while 
I admired one of the handsomest trout I 
ever caught, and thought myself well 


paid for the nine-mile trip and hard work. 
I was wet, tired and dirty when I got 
back, but perfectly contented to think I 
had caught that particular fish. 


TWO VICIOUS POACHERS. 

















CAMPING OUTFITS AND EQUIPMENT.* 


BY ALFRED BALCH. 





OW my ambition 

¥ yearned when I was 
a boy to have a 
buckskin hunting 
shirt and leggings, a 
long rifle, a coon or 
fox skin cap, a bowie 
knife and an Indian 
pipe! Thus armed 
and equipped I 
thought I could dis- 
tinguish myself 
among the hunters of 
the Far West, even 
as my favorite heroes, 
drawn by Captain Mayne Reid, were in 
the habit of doing. In after life I 
learned to look upon buckskin in any 
shape, save that of mocassins when in 
the snow, with unfeigned disgust. 

An outfit for camping on the plains— 
that is, camping where the transportation 
is done with horses or mules—differs 
somewhat from that which is wanted for 
canoe work. Generally speaking, I mean 
to talk in this article of the West and 
Southwest, and as the climate is some- 
what milder than that which we find in 
the Northern woods, the dress is modified 
accordingly. To begin at the bottom, I 
personally like heavy, laced shoes for any 
sort of work in the open. They are, as a 
rule, more comfortable, and you are less 
likely to get sore feet. Still, if one likes 
boots, there is no earthly reason why he 
should not wear them. The modification 
of the boot which is slit over the instep 
and at the outside of the calf, lacing up 
at both points, would be, I should im- 
agine, very good. This was first invented 
in England, and was extensively used in 
the English army during the Egyptian 
campaign against Arabi Bey. I have 
never tried them myself, but I like their 
looks, for they seem sensible and work- 
manlike. In default of boots, leggings or 
riding trousers must be used. The best 
leggings I ever had were made of a pair 
of common top boots. I cut the tops off 
at the ankle, would pull them up over my 
trousers, and then lace my shoes. Then, 
of course, the leggings. were worked down 
until they rested on the shoes. Of the 
many styles of leggings that are made, 


the best are those that lace up on the 
leg. Next in order I rank those that 
buckle, next those that button, and last 
the various styles of springs. A very 
good sort of legging is made of a strip 
of blanket or heavy cotton, wide enough 
to extend from above the knee to the 
foot and long enough to wrap two and 
a half or three times around the leg. 
These are fastened by two straps, each 
attached in the centre to a small ring, or 
simply sewn together at the right angle. 
One strap goes around the leg above 
the knee and the other below it. Each 
buckles on the outside of the leg. In 
putting the straps on, the ring or point 
where they are sewn together is placed 
back of the knee joint. These leggings 
are an absolute protection against snakes, 
for, as they hang more or less loosely, 
these most disagreeable reptiles cannot 
strike their fangs through the folds. In 
the place of the straps two pieces of whip- 
cord, long enough to tie around the leg 
easily, may be used. These should be 
knotted together where they rest back of 
the knee. 

If you wear either boots or leggings see 
that they do not come up higher than one 
inch and a half below the knee. In the 
first place they can be of no practical use 
higher than that, and in the second the 
less there is between the knee and the sad- 
dle the firmer the grip. When the knee is 
resting against an edge of the boot, or 
when there is between it and the saddle the 
creased leather of the boot leg, you are 
very apt to chafe the knee, particularly if 
you have a restive horse. In any event 
you should not have less than two pairs of 
boots or shoes. Six pairs of heavy socks 
which fit well are enough for the plains. 
Four pairs of drawers are needed. In 
winter they should be of canton flannel 
and in summer of strong cotton. In each 
case they must be reinforced in the crotch. 
Four undershirts, with long sleeves, heavy 
in winter and medium in summer, are 
enough. Over these you may wear flan- 
nel shirts with deep sailor collars. In 
winter you will find that turning these 
collars up will add greatly to your com- 
fort. The winter shirts must also have 
an extra thickness of flannel on the back, 
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coming down as low as the waist. Few 
people think of the fact that with the 
overlapping coats and the double-breast- 
ed shirts there is far more clothing over 
the chest than there is at the back. Yet 
the small of the back needs protection 
quite as much as the chest. I have seen 
men give out from exposure a number of 
times, and I have noticed that when they 
had been on horseback they broke down 
from pains in the back. 

Nothing is better for the clothes than 
well-shrunken tweed in winter and heavy 
brown jean in summer. The trousers 
should be made to fit neatly. They do 
not need to be skin tight, but at the same 
time they should fit. Of course, you will 
have them double seated. Do not commit 
the folly of having this done with wash 
leather, for, of all uncomfortable things, 
that is the worst. The extra piece of 
cloth should come down well on the legs, 
terminating a little below the knee. What 
you want is to have the whole “grip” and 
seat of the legs, reinforced. If you wear 
boots you can have the legs of the trou- 
sers split up on the outside as high as the 
knee, so that they can be wrapped around 
the leg when the boot is put on. ‘The ar- 
rangements for the belt I have already 
described in the May number of OvuTING. 
The coat should be of a sack shape, 
rather short, and with the pockets men- 
tioned in a former article. 

The overcoat for horseback work does 
not differ materially from that used in 
canoes or when snow shoeing, except that 
it is somewhat longer, coming well down 
to the centre of the calf, and the skirts 
are somewhat larger. They are, of 
course, split up behind as high as the 
seat. The object of the wide skirts is to 
‘have the legs covered when you are in the 
saddle, and if the coat be made properly 
you will find this is done. The coat 
should have an extra cape, long enough 
to come down to the waist. The collar 
should be high enough, when turned up, 
to protect the ears and the back of the 
head. No matter how many buttons you 
have, nor how large they may be, wear 
a sash around the waist. The drag on 
the lower button when you are in the 
saddle will break any fastening. In sum- 
mer time you do not need a heavy coat, 
although a light one is very handy. The 
best for this season and the early fall are 
the blanket-lined brown jeans. In the far 
Southwest and in Mexico you should have 
a poncho or ruana, This is simply a square 
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of cloth with a slit in the centre through 
which you put your head. ‘The best are 
made double, a light but closely woven 
cloth outside, lined with some finer kind. 
The best cloth for the lining is that close- 
ly woven red cloth used to line officers’ 
cloaks. If you get it, however, take the 
precaution of having it dyed some other 
color than red, or you may find yourself 
unpleasantly conspicuous in a cattle coun- 
try. A poncho may be of any size you 
like, but the best for general work is five 
feet on an edge, or five feet square. The 
slit through which the head goes must be 
faced with smooth cloth, closely sewn, so 
that there are no edges to cut or chafe 
the skin. 

A most important part of the outfit for 
horseback work is the rubber poncho. This 
is six feet on the edge, and is made in this 
country as perfectly as anywhere in the 


world. Get the very best one you can 
buy; it is money well spent. For hats 
the felt sombrero is the best. It is well 


to carry some sort of a scarf or large 
handkerchief with which to tie the flaps 
of the hat down. A fez or some other 
skull cap is a comfort in camp. Gloves 
are chosen with reference to the season. 
In summer good buckskin gauntlets will 
serve your turn, while in winter the best 
fur that you can afford will not be out of 
place. For handkerchiefs, toilet articles 
and other small things I must refer you 
to the article in the May number of this 
magazine. ‘There is a change, however, 
in the case in which your wardrobe is 
carried. We give up the canvas bag with 
the canoe or toboggan and use the can- 
vas baoul. 

The Spanish-American daou/ or trunk 
is the evolution, by a people who have 
carried everything on pack animals for 
centuries, of the very best packing case 
for rough work. It is almost exactly like 
what is called a “bullock trunk” in India. 
It consists of two thin pieces of tough 
wood about nineteen inches wide and 
fifty-seven inches long. These are about 
half an inch thick. They are bent at 
right angles one-third of the distance 
from each end. One is set at right angles 
in the other, the result being a loosely 
outlined box without a top. A strip of 


rawhide is then taken, twenty inches wide 
and long enough to turn over about two 
inches at each end of one of the strips. 
This is turned and laced down, holes 
being made in the wood for the rawhide 
Two other pieces of hide, twenty 


laces. 














inches square, are placed on the sides, 
turned over the ends and laced down as 
before. The result is a box 20x20 inches, 
open at the top and covered with rawhide. 
A case of rawhide without the wood is 
then made, large enough to go over the 
box already finished, and the daoul is 
complete. It is lashed together with a 
long rope. As you will see at once, the 
“telescope valises,” which are so popular, 
were copied from these Spanish-American 
trunks. The daoul is the most perfect 
thing for rough work that has ever been 
invented. It is absolutely indestructible 
except by fire, it is easily opened and it 
packs on the animals perfectly. While 
we cannot easily get rawhide in a city 
like New York, we can have trunks made 
of canvas which will serve very well. 
The inner half can be lined with wood, or 
a tin bottom with sides coming up ten 
inches may be made. This is a good 
thing when the trunk is allowed, as it 
sometimes must be, to stand in wet grass 
or puddles of water. The shallow tin 
box must be made first, and the edges 
strengthened with a stout iron wire run 
around them. Then the whole thing 
must be given two coats of paint. The 
canvas lower case should be made of 
heavy stuff, painted inside and out at 
least twice. The upper case is also 
painted. It is well to have your name 
upon each. The cases are roped up. 
When these cases are packed they 
should not weigh more than one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds apiece if you are 
using pack animals, and care must be 
taken to balance them by placing the 
same weight in each. And here I may 
point out that when you are camping 
with a wagon or pack animals there is no 
necessity of limiting yourself in the num- 
ber of things carried, as you must neces- 
sarily when ina canoe. The pajamas of 
Turkish toweling, for example, should be 
taken, and you can indulge in a liking for 
plenty of clothes more innocently and 
without such a weariness to the flesh. A 
great convenience when you are on the 
plains is a hair mattress to sleep upon. This 
should be four inches longer than your 
height, eighteen inches wide and two and 
a half or three inches thick. It must be 
sewn through every three inches, so that 
when it is finished it looks something like 
a succession of small rolls of hair fast- 
ened together. The case is made of 
stout ticking. On the under side a rub- 
ber blanket should be loosely tacked on, 
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the mattress being laid on it with one 
edge touching the edge of the blanket. 
This will leave a flap on the other side 
wide enough to more than cover the mat- 
tress when it is pulled over. At the up- 
per end of the mattress and extending 
down about eighteen inches from the top, 
there must be a bag of some sort sewn to 
the mattress. Into this during the day 
you put your toilet case, your pajamas 
and towels. To pack the mattress, stow 
the things in the bag, fold up your blank- 
ets and place them on top of the mat- 
tress, extending nearly to the foot. ‘Turn 
the rubber flap over and begin to roll 
the thing up from the top or bag end. 
When rolled, rope it securely. It forms a 
bundle which can be easily stowed in 
a wagon, which will keep dry and which 
will be the souree of a great deal of com- 
fort. The object of sewing or quilting 
it across is to make it roll easily. This 
mattress roll, if: you are using pack ani- 
mals, is carried between the packs. In 
winter it is well to increase your bed 
clothes by the addition of a good buffalo 
robe. 

Almost any kind of wagon will do for 
work on the plains, providing always that 
it be strong. It is well, however, to look 
at the water barrels and see that they are 
in good order, and to be sure that the 
wagon box is well stocked. If anything 
is lost on the plains you cannot go to a 
shop to replace it. Take the trouble to 
stow your wagon carefully, or to see that 
this is done. No better rule can be fol- 
lowed in this regard than “a place for 
everything and everything in its place.” 
Those things which you want first must 
go into the wagon last, in order that you 
get at them easily. 

The equipage for your horse should be 
the subject of a good deal of care. I do 
not propose to discuss the merits of sad- 
dles here, because the average man looks 
on asaddle in somewhat the same way he 
does on a woman; he admires one more 
than another for no earthly reason ex- 
cept that he does admire it. You may 
talk for a week without affecting his 
views. Personally speaking, I like a 
Whitman or a McClellan better than I do 
a Mexican, simply because I have no use 
for the horn. While I can throw a lasso 
I cannot catch anything with it more 
than once in five times, and as a horn is 
of no use to anyone unless he swings a 
rope, I do not care for it. But I grant 
at once the beauty of the deep, straight 
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Mexican seat, and the Whitman gives it 
to me. I have seen one case of rupture 
caused by the Mexican horn. Get, then, 
any kind of saddle tree you please, but 
have it covered and rigged properly. 
There is no girth on earth equal to the 
Mexican hair sinch. 

It is broad enough to hold the saddle 
firmly ; it has enough elasticity to give 
when the horse needs it, and with the 
sinch strap, which is far better than any 
buckle, it will hold as long as anything 
will. It should be not less than three and 
a half inches wide—four is better—and 
the rings should be well covered with 
leather. For mountain work it is well to 
put the South American breeching on. 
This is a wide band hung by a cross strap 
which goes over the horse’s hips about 
eight inches from the tail, and passes 
through the crupper. The ends buckle 
into the rings on the saddle, to which the 
sinch straps are fastened. These buckled 
ends should be long, bringing the buckles 
well back of the legs. You can, if you 
like, have a breast band hung by a strap 
over the withers and passing around the 
breast. This is also secured to the sinch 
strap ring. This harness is of the great- 
est possible value in a mountainous coun- 
try, for it relieves your horse more than 
any arrangement you can have. For con- 
venience, have the strap over the withers 
hook into the breast band on the left or 
saddling side. The crupper should be 
strong and should fasten to a bar bent 
over and securely screwed to each side of 
the tree, behind the cantle. When you 
unsaddle at night examine the crupper, 
and if it has caked with dirt wash it 
thoroughly until it is smooth once more. 
Then grease it. Otherwise your horse 
will have a sore tail. 

The question of saddle bags must be 
left to the individual taste of the owner, 
and it must be decided by the sort of ex- 
pedition you are on. ‘There is a tempta- 
tion always existing to load your horse 
up with more things than you absolutely 
need with you, which must be guarded 
against, and saddle bags are handy things 
to put small articlesin. This applies with 
equal force to the cantinas, although asa 
matter of convenience these are more 
useful than the saddle bags, as you can 
get at them easier. If you have them or 
the bags, get them made of good, honest 
leather and let the duck abominations, 
with their patent leather covers, severe- 
ly alone. You will need a foncho case. 


dle, front of the leg. 
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This is a roll of leather about thirty inches 
long and wide enough to hold the cloth 
and rubber jonchos, or the rubber alone. 
It straps up and is tied in front of the 
pommel resting upon the wings of the 
saddle tree. Some people carry a field 
glass with them. ‘This should go into a 
leather case on the left side of the sad- 
It is necessary to 
have a canteen, which should be large 
and well corked. The only canteen which 
has been supplied so far is made of tin 
and is about as poor a thing as one can 
well imagine. It should be covered with 
blanket, closely sewn on, and should be 
slung by two strong straps to rings fast- 
ened to the saddle. The cork must be 
secured by a cord. If you wear the Mex- 
ican riding trousers you will not need 
sweat leathers on the stirrup straps. If 
not, they are useful. The stirrup straps 
should be laced together and not buckled. 
The wooden stirrups must be covered 
with stirrup leathers long enough to pre- 
vent any hooked branch catching in the 
stirrup. It is astonishing what a protec- 
tion against cold feet these stirrup leathers 
are. 

There is possibly no problem so hard 
to solve in the saddle as that of the best 
way to carry the gun or rifle. Every 
known method has its disadvantages. 
The most common style is placing the 
weapon in a gun “well” or “boot,” 
which is secured to the saddle on the 
right side. With this arrangement the 
gun passes under the right leg, where it 
is a constant source of annoyance and 
discomfort. The method adopted in the 
army with the short carbines, that of 
slinging the arm to a hook on the right 
side of the saddle behind the leg, is in 
some respects good, but the length of a 
trifle makes it impossible to adopt it. A 
style which is very good where there is 
no timber is to have a pad fixed behind 
the pommel upon which the rifle can lie, 
held in place with the hand, but this be- 
comes a nuisance in time. Probably the 
well is the best plan, and at any rate it is 
the one most generally adopted. If you 
carry a carbine—and unless you are on a 
hunting expedition pure and simple one 
will probably serve your turn—you can 
put it in a canvas or leather case hung 
behind the right leg. Let it swingfree. A 
method which I have seen, but never tried, 
consists of a band of leather about an 
inch and a half wide and fifteen inches 
long. At one end a slit is cut which goes 

















over the horn. Take the rifle, pass the 
strip of leather around it below the trig- 
ger guard and bring the leather back. 
Then cut another slit so that this end 
can be passed over the horn. There 
should be a projecting end to catch 
hold of about four inches long. With 
this rifle sling the weapon lies down along 
the front of the leg. I have seen men 
who were loud in their admiration of this 
system and certainly it appeared to work 
well. It seems to me, however, that with 
repeating rifles the weight of a dozen 
cartridges in the tube constantly jog- 
ging down against the spiral spring would 
injure that detestable but necessary part 
of the mechanism. Be this as it may, the 
gun sling is one method of carrying the 
rifle, and as such must be described. 

In choosing the bit, regard must be had 
to one’s style of riding. If a man is ac- 
customed to pulling at the reins as though 
he were hauling in the main sheet, he must 
leave the Mexican bit alone. If he hasa 
light hand, the Mexican is the best bit in 
the world. I have heard it claimed that 
the copper rollers upon the steel tongue 
bar keep the mouth from getting sore by 
generating acurrent of electricity. Wheth- 
er this be so I do not know, but I do 
know that sore mouth is very rarely found 
among horses on the plains. It is impor- 
tant when using this bit to keep the curb 
chain tight. No better headstall can be 
found than a light cord which passes over 
the head behind the ears. For’‘reins I 
prefer cord—a small signal halliard line 
will make a capital bridle—because it is 
pleasanter to handle when wet. The ends 
of the reins should be spliced together 
and continued in a single piece of cord 
about three feet long, which ends in the 
quirt, a piece of rawhide or heavy leather 
about ten inches in length. This forms 
the whip. No spurs in the world are bet- 
ter than the Mexican, as they will not, 
unless most savagely used, cut into the 
skin. 

If men are going upon long expeditions 
which will occupy months of time, the 
selection of a horse is a matter of the 
utmost importance. In fact, no matter 
how short the trip may be, care in this 
is never thrown away. The two worst 
faults a horse can have are rearing and 
bucking. The former is dangerous, be- 
cause the animal may fall over backward, 
in which case the rider runs a chance of 
being crushed. As for the latter, no man 
in his senses will ride a bucking horse if 
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he can help it. It is not that he will be 
bucked off, for, while it is by no means 
easy, if he is a good rider he can stay on 
—sometimes. It is because being bucked 
hurts so frightfully. It gives one a head- 
ache alongside of which all former at- 
tacks of the kind are as naught ; it hurts 
the back, and there is a chance of very 
serious injury being done. Find aut, 
therefore, if possible, whether the horse 
allotted to you by the dealer is cursed 
with this trick, and if he is refuse him. 

But if you are forced into taking him, 
or if you find out the habit after you have 
started, fix him so that he cannot jar your 
spine into your skull. No horse can buck 
unless he can get his head down between 
his fore legs. Take a stout string, a piece 
of whipcord or bass fishing line, and push 
the bight up under the upper lip until it 
rests upon the gums. Bring the ends 
down and knot them well up under the 
jaw, and then carry them up and tie them 
rather tightly over the neck near the head. 
The working of this device, as the patents 
have it, is simple in the extreme. When a 
horse puts his head down between his legs 
he widens the angle between it and the 
neck, at which it is usually carried, and 
consequently lengthens the base or line 
subtending that angle. The string which 
you have put on roughly represents this 
base. As the string will not stretch, it 
presses in upon the gums in a manner 
which is very painful to the horse and 
which causes him to lift his head again. 
Result : he does not buck. This plan will 
work with nineteen horses out of twenty, 
but the twentieth either has copper-cased 
gums or he is willing to endure the pain 
himself for the pleasure of trying to short- 
en your backbone. ‘Take it all round, it 
is better to let someone else ride a buck- 
ing horse. If you are going on a long 
trip, teach your horse to come to you when 
you call. It is easily done by starving 
him a little and calling him to his food. 
After he has learned give him a bit of 
salt, a handful of grain or some little 
thing whenever you call him to you and 
you will have no trouble. 

On the plains it is often necessary to 
stake your horse out at night or to hobble 
him. The stake pin should be of iron or 
iron tipped, with a rope thirty feet long. 
Hobbles are made in an elaborate man- 
ner, but they are no better than a piece of 
small rope about seven feet long. You 
tie the fore legs together, or one fore 
and one hind leg. In many parts of the 
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Southwest the horses are unshod or shod 
only on the fore feet. It pays to see that 
they have full sets of shoes before you 
start. The most serious evil to which the 
animals are subject is sore back. This 
can be largely guarded against by wash- 
ing the backs carefully after the saddles 
or pack saddles have been taken off. If, 
however, you find a lump on the back the 
only thing to do is to cut the saddle 
blanket in such a way as to relieve this 
swelling from the pressure of the saddle. 
One of the very best things I ever found 
was to have under the saddle blanket a 
piece of good carpet, with the pile down. 
This seems to keep the back in better 
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order than anything I know of. I sup- 
pose the reason is that the pile allows one 
part of the skin to work independently of 
the rest. If, in spite of everything, the 
skin breaks into an open sore, then if 
possible give up riding the animal. If 
you must ride keep the place as clean 
as you can, and rub it morning and even- 
ing with grease in which some carbolic acid 
has been worked. This does not need to 
be very strong, and the best grease for the 
purpose is vaseline. 

It is useless to give any directions for 
pack mules, because if you use them you 
will have your arrieros, who know far more 
about them than any man could write down. 


To be continued. 














DRIFTING. 


The fair moonlight was rifting 
Across the placid bay, 

A boat was slowly drifting 
Adown its silvery way. 


His arm her form supported— 
They drifted with the tide— 

And so they sat and courted, 
Forgetting all beside. 


And as I stood, a-dreaming, 
In shadow ’neath the trees, 
Watching the boat white gleaming, 
Borne on before the breeze, 


I thought how often drifting 
Along in lIffe we glide, 

Forgetful of the hard row back 
Against the wind and tide. 


Euia J. JONEs. 

















HOW O’TULLIVER BARD WON THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


BY, PRESIDENT BATES. 


“ Mrs. SAPONICA SUTTLE, zée Witcher.” 
That’s the way it read on her wedding 
card. She was the reason why O’Tulliver 
Bard won the club championship for 1888 
at the September races. 

The facts are that either Corny Mc- 
Flicker or Tupsey O’Bragh was expect- 
ed to win that championship. Of course, 
under ordinary circumstances, it would be 
what the betting men call “a dead sure 
thing ” that Captain Hardrider, Lieuten- 
ant Pumper or O’Tulliver Bard would win 
the championship, always provided that 
the chaplain, Rev. Pyromander Sadiron, 
didn’t enter. The chaplain doesn’t race, 
out of respect for his cloth ; but when he 
does race—that is, sometimes on our club 
runs, when the public isn’t looking on— 
he covers one mile or five in a way to make 
the club champions repent of their sins 
of smoking, inattention to training and 
other irregularities. But, as I said, on this 
occasion it was understood, even by the 
club ladies, that the championship was to 
be won—in fact, must be won—by either 
Corny McFlicker or Tupsey O’Bragh. 
The winner was to lay his honors and 
himself at the feet of the pretty widow, 
“Mrs. Saponica Suttle, wée Witcher,” and 
marry her ; and the loser was to get off 
the course and go hang, if he thought 
that would be any consolation. 

With this understanding, and animated 
by a fierce and jealous rivalry which 
made them almost want to murder each 
other, everybody knew that the race be- 
tween these two would be “for blood,” 
as the sporting men say. Each had 
undergone a severe training under com- 
petent instructors; each was fit to 
race for his life, and each was bitterly 
and sarcastically confident. To make the 
matter doubly sure, Captain Hardrider 
sprained his left ankle slightly three days 
before the race. At least he said he did, 
and limped to prove it—when he didn’t 
forget himself. Lieutenant Pumper had a 
really obstinate attack of “charley horse”’ 
in his right knee, and O’Tulliver Bard 
didn’t train very severely, although he 
was entered for the race; because, as 
Mr. Bard feelingly observed, to disap- 
point the expectations of the club that 
one of these two rival lovers of the pretty 


widow must win the club championship 
for 1888, and, with the blushing honors 
of that championship thick upon him, 
must win the widow, “would spoil the fun 
entirely, and might change the destiny 
of future generations.” That was what 
O’Tulliver said, and it sounded reason- 
able, inasmuch as the club thought it knew 
that the pretty widow certainly would 
marry the victor, and had in effect agreed 
to do so. 

It was on one day early in July that 
the club had the happy fortune to dis- 
cover the pretty widow. Being over- 
taken by a summer shower the club 
sought refuge from the rain at the Suttle 
farm house. The Suttle farm was known 
all about as one of the richest and best in 
the neighborhood. The widow was only 
twenty-two years old, and as pretty as a 
picture. She had been married at seven- 
teen, and her husband died when she was 
twenty-one. Shrewd and energetic, she 
managed her property and herself with 
rare business tact. She was pert, piquant, 
sparkling, flirtatious, gay and delicious, 
like the rural strawberries and cream 
with which she insisted upon serving the 
club, and she made the entire club so 
welcome and so happy that they all rode 
away feeling as if in seeking shelter at 
the farm house they had conferred a favor 
upon a charmingly pretty woman, and 
each one was individually invited, with 
an entrancing smile, and the faintest and 
most enticing blush, to call again; and 
her mother, who lived with her, seconded 
the invitation with true rural hospitality. 

But the president and several of the 
more experienced members of the club 
tempered the club’s delight over the inci- 
dent with the observation that there lurk- 
ed in the pretty widow’s charming smiles 
and ways a barely perceptible “Take 
care! Beware! She’s fooling thee!” 
sorcery—a sweet but intoxicating witch- 
craft that it would be wisdom to guard 
against. Her country frankness of man- 
ner somehow suggested “the honest 
farmer,” whose cord of wood looks so 
large upon the wagon, but proves so 
small in the woodshed. Not that any of 
the gentlemen gave utterance to any such 
warning. That would be treason to a 
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charming hostess and to the whole fasci- 
nating sex. ‘They only permitted the im- 
pressionable and impetuous young mem- 
bers of the club to catch at the wisdom 
of the elder Weller’s advice to his son 
anent widows. 

Nevertheless, several of them did make 
subsequent calls at the farm house. And 
this became a habit with Corny McFlick- 
er and Tupsey O’Bragh. On these visits, 
when they encountered each other, they 
presently exhibited unmistakable signs of 
jealous dislike, which the pretty widow 
reprehensibly stimulated by the most art- 
ful tricks, until the two became acknowl- 
edged rivals and hated each other with 
the sullen, watchful, eternal hatred that 
only a bewitching woman and such a 
situation can inspire. There was, how- 
ever, no explosion, because the club cir- 
culated its cautionary wink and exerted 
itself, male and female, to extract the 
largest amount of general amusement 
from the position. Whenever there were 
any dangerous symptoms of an outbreak 
the president or some of the vigilant 
club leaders, male or female, always 
plucked the flower safely from the nettle 
danger, in the way that promised the best 
combination of fun and effectiveness. 
The pot was kept boiling, but not per- 
mitted to boil over. 

It was during their calls on the widow 
that the jealous two, and other club men, 
became acquainted with Mr. Alderney 
Sparrowgrass. Mr. Sparrowgrass seemed 
to be merely the friendly adviser of the 
widow and her mother upon matters per- 
taining to the harvesting and selling of 
crops, the handling of the farm stock, and 
the managing of the farm affairs gener- 
ally. No member of the club ever saw 
between Mr. Alderney Sparrowgrass and 
the widow the smallest sign of anything 
more warm—in fact, of anything more 
friendly—than a strictly business relation. 
Whenever any of the club gentlemen 
called, Mr. Sparrowgrass invariably re- 
tired with the widow’s mother to another 
room, there to continue with the elder 
woman his discussion of crops and kin- 
dred topics, leaving the pretty widow 
unprotected from the gallantries of her 
visitors, and unembarrassed by even the 
remotest appearance of supervision or 
visible interest in their proceedings on his 
part. 

As for the widow, “if that Mr. Sparrow- 
grass had been dirt,” as Tupsey O’Bragh 
afterward remarked, “she couldn’t ha’ 
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walked over him more complately, with- 
out noticing him a bit more’n the spache- 
less rag carpet benathe her two pretty 
feet. Wirra, now, the deluderin’ witch! 
It’s rightly named Witcher she was when 
a gurl. An’ that Sparrowgrass spalpeen 
takin’ no more notice of her goings on 
than he would of the wooden Chinay 
woman foreninst Patsey McGuire's cigar 
store. It wasn’t because the gentilman 
didn’t percaive, either, for it’s an eye like 
a hawk that same Mr. Sparrowgrass kapes 
in the head of him, and there isn’t a 
quicker bye goin’ to take a tip or a 
wink.” 

The president was somewhat suspicious. 
of Mr. Alderney Sparrowgrass’ disinterest- 
edness in the wooing of the widow, although 
he did not allow himself to think of Mr. 
Sparrowgrass as the widow’s lover. He 
regarded him as one of the coolest, calm- 
est, shrewdest and most masterful of ru- 
ral gentlemen and entirely devoid of all 
sentiment. Mr. Sparrowgrass was about 
thirty years old. He was a muscular, 
wonderfully quick man, with a plain, 
strong, determined face and a singularly 
effective way of gently extracting from 
others all they had to reveal, without im- 
parting any information about himself in 
return. He seemed always to invite con- 
fidence, never to give it. His disposition 
appeared kind and obliging, but beneath 
all this gentleness there was a force that 
the most vicious beast on the farm ac- 
knowledged by a sort of instinct, and 
that impressed those with whom he came 
in contact with a sense of quiet control. 
He rode a vicious and powerful black 
horse, and sometimes drove a fast bay 
trotter, that, it was reported, no other 
person in the neighborhood could safely 
manage; but in his hands both were as 
submissive as lambs and never needed 
whip or spur. 

In his role of disinterested looker-on 
and adviser-in-ordinary to the family, Mr. 
Alderney Sparrowgrass was made the 
confidant of the wooing of Corny Mc- 
Flicker and Tupsey O’Bragh. When Mr. 
O’Bragh, finding Mr. Sparrowgrass in the 
barnyard, putting a ring in the nose of a 
fierce Devon bull—a task that he man- 
aged with such consummate skill, courage 
and quietness as to win Mr, O’Bragh’s 
admiration — wondered what the widow 
could see in such a fellow as Corny Mc- 
Flicker, Mr. Sparrowgrass looked Mr. 


O’Bragh full in the face for several seconds 
with his calm, gray-blue eyes (one of his 














ways), as if pondering, with serious 
friendliness, all the intricacies of the 
problem, and then slowly answered : 

“Well, now, Mr. O’Bragh, women are 
peculiar.” 

“ True for you,” sighed Tupsey. 

“ They naturally like to be adored.” 

“IT should say she does!” snapped 
Tupsey. 

“ But a woman likes to have her lover in 
some way superior to the other men, of 
course. Just the same as you want the 
prettiest woman ; she wants the strong- 
est, or the smartest, or the most famous 
man. She wants him to be superior in 
some way.” 

“ An’ what’s there superior in_ that 
McFlicker, I’m askin’ ye?” snarled Tup- 
sey. 

“H’m—I don’t exactly see,” mildly, 
but irritatingly, answered the cool farm- 
er; “but Mrs. Suttle may fancy that he 
is stronger than you, or better in some 
way. Now, I think—I’m not sure—that 
she has got an impression that Mr. Mc- 
Flicker is one of the crack racers of your 
club, and is likely to win the champion- 
ship that you were all talking about, in 
the September races.” 

“Hoo! Corny McFlicker win it? I’m 
much likelier to do it myself!” retorted 
O’Bragh, with intense scorn 

“Well, now, if you should,” slowly re- 
turned Mr. Sparrowgrass, as if mentally 
calculating a prodigious effect, “ I reckon 
you’d just about captivate Mrs. Suttle’s 
admiration. If I understand her at all 
she just naturally dotes on a man who 
has done or can do something that makes 
everybody admire him—something that 
sets him up over all the rest. Yes, I 
reckon that, if you should walk out here 
with that medal it would give you a great 
lift with her—a great lift!” 

And Mr. Alderney Sparrowgrass looked 
at Mr. O’Bragh with vast speculative ad- 
miration, as though he could see him in 
imagination already bedecked with that 
coveted trophy. 

“Faith, I’ve a notion to try for it,” said 
Tupsey, his ambition kindling; “but 
the devil himself couldn’t expect to carry 
it off from the Captain and O’Tulliver 
Bard !” 

“ There’s no knowing what a man can do 
when he’s in love,” observed Mr. Sparrow- 
grass in a slow, impressive way, “ espe- 
cially if he knows it will make Aer happy. 
You might not win it, to be sure, but then 
it would be a point if you should beat 
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McFlicker. Anyhow, my advice is that 
you've got to excel in something if you 
expect Mrs. Suttle to really worship you. 
It’s my opinion she’s the kind of woman 
that can’t actually love any inferior man 
in downright earnest.” 

“ Mr. Alderney Sparrowgrass unconcern- 
edly backed his powerful black horse out 
of a stall, paying not the least heed to its 
fierce demonstrations of inward rage and 
its evident desire to tear something or 
somebody into pieces, but compelling it to 
obey his cool, imperious will as though it 
were the gentlest beast. He tightened 
the girth regardless of spiteful heels and 
savagely threatening teeth, sprang into 
the saddle, sat calmly unshaken by furi- 
ous bounds and angry rearing, and rode 
as quietly down the road as though his 
mere will, and not his firm and masterful 
seat and hand, had subdued the snorting 
devil under him into quiet obedience. 

Then Tupsey mounted his wheel and 
rode up the road, sighing occasionally 
like a small harbor tugboat, but with a 
look of grim determination gradually pos- 
sessing his expressive countenance. 

The next morning theclub secretary and 
treasurer recorded Mr. Tupsey O’Bragh’s 
entry and fee in the championship race 
list. Before night it was known to every 
member that O’Bragh had entered for 
the race, and most of the club riders 
smiled derisively, while Corny McFlicker 
was outspoken in his derision. The idea 
that Tupsey O’Bragh should suppose that 
he could possibly stand a ghost of a 
chance in the race that always brought 
out Captain Hardrider, Lieutenant Pump- 
er, O’Tulliver Bard and the other club 
cracks, he loudly denounced as preposter- 
ous. But, after a little, he fell to wonder- 
ing what had induced O’Bragh to take 
such an unexpected step, and his bitter 
jealousy suggested that it must have some 
sort of connection with his wooing of the 
pretty widow. The next afternoon he 
mounted his wheel and rode out to the 
Suttle farm to find out what it meant. 

Mr. McFlicker found the widow en- 
gaged in a consultation in the front parlor 
with Alderney Sparrowgrass upon the im- 
portant business of the approaching wheat 
harvest—at least that was what they were 
talking about when he was shown in by 
Mrs. Witcher, who greeted him by name 
before entering, and asked him to walk 
into the parlor in a voice loud enough to 
apprise the widow of his coming. The 
widow immediately asked Mr. Sparrow- 
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grass to excuse her, and that gentleman 
quietly retired to finish the harvest arrange- 
ments with Mrs. Witcher, while Saponica 
welcomed Corny with effusive pleasure, 
and presently had him sitting beside her 
in as happy a frame of mind as could be 
wished. They engaged in a giggling con- 
versation, and she smiled frequent en- 
couragement upon his sallies of wit and 
city gossip, and seemed to occasionally re- 
gard him with gentle admiration in her 
large, bewitching blue eyes. By-and-by 
she casually mentioned O’Bragh, and there- 
upon McFlicker reported Tupsey’s entry 
for the championship race, watching her 


sharply. But she seemed innocently sur- 
prised, and—to McFlicker’s disgust—de- 
lighted. 

“Has he?” she exclaimed. “Oh, I 


hope he’ll win it!” 

Then, seeing Corny’s look of disgust, 
she added : 

“That is, of course, if yow are not in 
i 

Corny instantly resolved that he would 
be in it. 

“T should like one of my particular 
friends to get it,” she sighed. 

Corny decided that one of her particular 
friends should get it or die trying. 

“I suppose the city ladies,’’ she con- 
tinued, “don’t care much for such things. 
But women in the country are lonely” 
(with what Corny fondly imagined was a 
tender expression), “‘and they see so lit- 
tle that they think a great deal of a man 
who proves himself, even in such a little 
thing as a race, a better man than his fel- 
lows. I know I shall be proud of the 
gentleman who wins the club champion- 
ship.” 

The conversation drifted to other sub- 
jects, but came back several times to the 
race, the widow declaring that her respect 
for Mr. O’Bragh was greatly increased by 
this proof of his courage and manliness. 
Then Corny brazenly declared that he 
also was to be a competitor, and the 
widow actually pinched his arm and pat- 
ted his head in her enthusiastic admira- 
tion, and said to him the last thing when 
he went away, holding his hand linger- 
ingly in hers, that she should almost fall 
in love with the man who won that medal 
and came to her wearing it. Then she 
sighed and added: 

“Whether that be you or Mr. O’Bragh. 
I really don’t know which of you I like 
better, but that'll prove which is the best 


” 


man. 
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Corny went out to the barn to get his 
wheel and found Mr. Alderney Sparrow- 
grass mending the widow’s best buggy 
harness, a job too nice to be trusted to 
her hired man. 

After a little desultory talk Corny 
asked : 

“Did Tupsey tell you he was going to 
enter for the championship race?” 

“Well,” reflectively answered the farm- 
er, “I can’t really say he said so, but we 
did have some talk about it yesterday.” 

“Vesterday ! Was O’Bragh here yes- 
terday ?”’ 

“Well, no—not all day; only about 
three hours in the afternoon, mostly with 
Mrs. Suttle in the parlor. He stopped in 
the barn about ten minutes to talk to me 
when he came out for his wheel.” 

Corny’s jaw fell. Three hours in the 
parlor with the widow! Great Scott! 
Mr. Sparrowgrass began softly whistling 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me,” while he 
prepared a waxed end to sew a crack in 
the breast strap. 

“JT wonder how the deuce Mrs. Suttle 
could tolerate the fellow so long?” ob- 
served Corny, interrogatively. 

Mr. Sparrowgrass stopped whistling, 
and seemed to give his whole mind to 
contemplating the bearings of the obser- 
vation. 

“Well, now you mention it,” he ob- 
served, sticking an awl into the leather 
and leaving it there a moment, as if 
candidly acknowledging something pro- 
pounded, “ Mr. O’Bragh 7s a fairly good- 
looking young man. At any rate, Mrs. 
Suttle seems to consider him that way. 
He’s a fair singer, and seems to be a 
lively sort of chap. Women out in the 
country are sort o’ lonesome, and they 
like nice, lively company.  Leastwise, 
that’s what I’ve observed. She does, 
anyway,” nodding toward the house with 
grave emphasis. 

“He's a regular rattlebrain!”’ snorted 
Corny. 

Mr. Sparrowgrass seemed to reflect up- 
on that idea. 

“Well, now, seeing you say so, maybe. 
But he’s a_strong-looking, well-put-to- 
gether chap, and women are women, you 
know. It isn’t for me to say; but my 
opinion is if the young man does win 
that championship it’ll count with her,” 
nodding toward the house again. 

“He win? Why, O’Tulliver and the 


Captain and Pumper can ride right around 
him!’ and Corny laughed sardonically. 
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“ Perhaps they can. A body don’t al- 
ways know. But I judge from the looks 
of the chap that he can, if he tries for it, 
make ’em sweat sure. Give Mr. O’Bragh 
the right training, and let him put his 
whole heart into it,as he will in case he 
catches the idea that he is racing to win 
her [nodding toward the house again], 
and I reckon the man who beats him 
will have to git. That’s only my judg- 
ment, to be sure.” 

“Yes; but how if he gets beaten ?”’ 

“Well, he’ll come in ahead of some, 
anyhow, and he’ll show his pluck, and 
naturally she’ll think more of him for 
that than of any of the fellows who dare 
not try it.” 

“ Pshaw !” said Corny, considerably in- 
fluenced by this reasoning, “I believe I 
can beat him myself.” 

Mr. Sparrowgrass laid down his awl 
and looked over Mr. McFlicker’s visible 
points with the eye of a connoisseur 
studying a racehorse. 

“H’m! Well, you might, and you 
might not. I should say there wouldn’t 
be any odds in the betting. But, if 
O’Bragh doesn’t win the championship, I 
understand that he thinks he can beat 
you anyhow; and Mrs. Suttle, of course, 
would think he must be a good deal of a 
man to do that.” 

This was equally alarming and flatter- 
ing to Corny. 

“If that’s his game,” he said, with 
grim determination, “I’ll show the fellow 
that he isn’t man enough to do it!” 

Mr. Sparrowgrass whistled a bar of 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” 
with an air of extremely sagacious reflec- 
tion. Then he remarked: . 

“Well, now, that sounds like genuine 
grit. But,” with a slow, wise shake of 
the head, “it takes muscle.” He whistled 
“Widow Machree” clear through, mean- 
while regarding Corny’s “points” again 
with grave care. Then he added, sinking 
his voice as if to impart the most secret 
confidence : “I haven’t paid much atten- 
tion to the proceedings ; but, somehow, 
I’ve got the notion that she’d rather it 
should be you than he.” 

Pondering upon this sweet solace, Corny 
mounted his wheel and rode softly away, 
leaving Mr. Alderney Sparrowgrass look- 
ing after him with what seemed to be sol- 
emn approval, while he slowly struggled 
with one of Corny’s choicest cigars. 

After finishing the harness and cigar, 
Alderney went to the house to bid the 
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ladies good-bye and inquire if there were 
any more little kindnesses he could do 
for them. Naturally, for a man of his 
deliberate style of talking, he was a long 
time in the parlor attending to this busi- 
ness, and possibly he repeated some of 
Corny McFlicker’s jokes, because passers- 
by on the road at intervals heard the 
mellow blending of his laughter and the 
widow’s through the warm summer twi- 
light. Then he drove his fast trotter 
home to his own farm, where the stable- 
man imagined that his stern and master- 
ful employer’s eye and voice were unusu- 
ally kindly and jocose that evening. 

Lest the reader should get a mistaken 
impression concerning Mr. Alderney Spar- 
rowgrass, it may be well to state that he 
was not one of the ordinary small farm- 
ers of the neighborhood. It is true that 
the Sparrowgrass farm was not large, but 
its owner’s chief occupation was not farm- 
ing. He bred, bought, trained and sold 
fine horses and blooded cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry. He was almost in- 
variably one of the heavy winners at the 
city trotting track. He was supervisor 
of his township, and school director and 
roadmaster of his district. He made 
more money than any other half dozen 
of the township farmers, and wielded 
more public influence. His habitual reti- 
cence was not because of any lack of 
thought. On the contrary he was pos- 
sessed of large practical intelligence, a 
strong native wit and racy humor, and 
he could at will be the courteous coun- 
try gentleman or the ordinary rustic, as 
either character would best serve his in- 
terest or his humor. _ Sparrowgrass had 
one peculiarity: while he was a good- 
looking, gallant, kindly man toward all 
women, nobody ever suspected him of 
being in the least degree in love with any 
woman. His gallantries, his kindness and 
his courtesies to the sex were all marked 
by a frank friendliness, accompanied by 
a genial and generous indifference that 
seemed impenetrable, and that made wo- 
men trust him confidingly and freely ac- 
cept kindness and friendship from him 
because they were purely kindness and 
friendship and did not alarm them by 
threatening anything more. 

Now, when Corny McFlicker and Tup- 
sey O’Bragh entered and trained for the 
championship race, under the circum- 
stances already related, the entire club in 
honest good faith accepted the situation, 
and regarded the race as certain to de- 
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cide their rivalship for the love of the 
pretty widow; and the entire club took 
its usual warm interest in the love affairs 
of its members, and was ready to make 
any reasonable effort or sacrifice to bring 
the matter to a happy conclusion, and to 
extract from it as much general amuse- 
ment as possible. 

The day of the race, September 18, was 
warm, still and fine. There was a large 
attendance, caused in part by reports of 
the pending issues. Mrs. Saponica Suttle 
appeared among the club ladies just be- 
fore the first race on the programme was 
called. She was dressed in a neat, new 
traveling costume, which she explained 
by saying that she was going to Chicago 
to be absent a few days. She appeared 
brightly happy and deeply interested in 
the races, especially the championship. 
She had been brought to the grounds by 
Mr. Alderney Sparrowgrass, behind his 
fast trotter, and as soon as she was safely 
deposited among the club ladies, Mr. 
Sparrowgrass circulated among the club 
gentlemen, the racers and the crowd, 
making shrewd bets on the several 
events. On the championship race it was 
noticed that he hedged, betting about 
equally on Corny McFlicker and Tupsey 
O’Bragh,while placing considerable money 
upon O’Tulliver Bard, who, it was gen- 
erally believed, was to come in a close 
second to the winner. In any event, Mr. 
Sparrowgrass couldn’t lose anything of 
account, while he stood to win a trifle. 

The half-mile novice race, the open-to- 
all mile, the half-mile for boys, and the 
club mile were run with their usual éclat. 
Then the championship five miles was 
called. There were eleven entries and 
five starters—McFlicker, O’Bragh, Cap- 
tain Hardrider, Lieutenant Pumper and 
O’Tulliver Bard. When these competi- 
tors appeared upon the track they were 
received with an encouraging roar of ap- 
plause. McFlicker and O’Bragh turned 
their faces eagerly to where the pretty 
widow sat in the grand stand, with a bevy 
of the prettiest of the club ladies about 
her, and she smiled a blushing and pleased 
smile upon them both, just showing the 
gleam of her even, white teeth through 
her rosy lips, while she clapped her gloved 
hands, with the other ladies, in gentle 
applause. 

Just as the bugle sounded and the men 
were about to mount, Mr. Alderney Spar- 
rowgrass stopped Captain Hardrider, 


Lieutenant Pumper, and O’Tulliver Bard 


‘by any of the other races. 
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and led them aside. ‘To each one of them 
he delivered a handsome white envelope. 
At first they exhibited intense astonish- 
ment, then they shook hands with Mr. 
Sparrowgrass with great enthusiasm and 
glanced up at the ladies in the grand 
stand, where the pretty widow, catching 
their eyes, nodded, blushed and smiled in 
the most charming manner. McFlicker 
and O’Bragh took this to themselves, and 
felt fired to do or die in the impending 
contest. 

“This alters the race, gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Sparrowgrass to the three. ‘“ No need 
to tell them,” nodding toward O’Bragh 
and McFlicker. ‘Not knowing it, they 
will do their very best; but it leaves 
either of you three free to win if you can, 
and she [nodding toward the grand stand] 
and I will feel greatly pleased if one of 
you does win.” 

The bugle sounded again, and the 
racers mounted, amid a suppressed ex- 
citement among the spectators not elicited 
The judges 
took their places. The track was cleared, 
and men posted at intervals around it to 
keep it clear and watch narrowly the con- 
duct of the racers, in order to insure 
perfect fairness. Everything was ready. 
The racers settled themselves in their 
saddles. 

“ Are you all ready ?”’ 

All nodded. 

Bang ! 

They are off to an even start. The 
grand stand breaks into a hum of excited 
voices. The crowd along the stretch 
swell itto a roar. Around the first turn 
the line rolls unbroken, as if only one 
will controlled the five supple, muscular, 
flying bodies. Down the back stretch 
they shift slowly and by inches from a 
line to a bunch. Around the last turn 
the bunch elongates a yard or two, slowly, 
because each one is riding easily, skillful- 
ly, and within his powers, although they 
are going at a great pace. Down the 
home stretch they come flying, every rider 
with eye intent upon the track, bending 
eagerly to his work, legs going with the 
regularity and speed of the piston rod of 
a locomotive. A running wave of clap- 
ping hands, mellow and shrill cries, sweeps 
with them along the grand stand, with 
hoarser shouts of encouragement from 
the crowd below. They cross the line, 
completing the first quarter mile, and 
begin the second still in a bunch, a little 
lengthened. The first turn and the back 
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stretch draw it out a little longer. The 
last turn and the home stretch, complet- 
ing the first half mile, lengthen it another 
yard, and they enter the last half of the 
first mile, after the most even and rapid 
first half ever seen upon the grounds in 
such a race, Lieutenant Pumper leading 
with that prolonged rush from start to 
finish that has won so many races, and 
that always makes him dangerous. Next 
to him come the two rivals, O’Bragh and 
McFlicker, side by side, already watching 
each other like cats, although the race is 
only fairly begun. Then come Captain 
Hardrider, with his straight back and 
easy motion, which seems to be almost 
without effort, and O’Tulliver Bard, as 
usual trailing a little, and relying upon 
his furious sweep to carry him to thé 
front in the last quarter mile. 

And so round and round they go ; and 
every time they pass the grand stand the 
roar increases and follows them longer. 
Two miles—two anda half—three miles— 
and still no change. Lieutenant Pumper 
still keeps up his steady rush, and the 
others follow as though he drew them on 
by invisible attraction. But now you see 
their flanks heave and you can hear them 
pant as they rush past the grand stand. 
Their lips are drawn apart and their 
mouths become white with foam. The 
muscles on their arms and legs swell in 
perceptible knots. The shouts of the 
crowd become fiercer and louder. 

“ McFlicker !” 

“O’Bragh!” 

“ Hardrider !” 

“Go it, Bard!” 

“QO Pumper! keep 'em moving !” 

Three miles and a half and all five are 
panting and bending fiercely over their 
handle bars. They flash past like a 
scurry of frightened birds. But now, in 
spite of Pumper’s unabating fury of 
speed, McFlicker and O’Bragh simulta- 
neously move up. They creep upon his 
wheel, they are up to the hub—to the 
rim—they move past him. On the last 
turn McFlicker takes the lead, with 
O’Bragh lapping his little wheel. Still 
Pumper neither increases nor diminishes 
his rush. He can’t. His “charley horse”’ 
knee cannot spurt. Besides he is going 
at top speed, drawing his breath in gulps, 
and racing upon the sustained energy of 
his wonderful endurance. 

Four miles and a quarter. Captain 
Hardrider straightens up in his saddle and 
falls back inch by inch to get his breath 
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for the grand rush of the last half mile. 
O’Tulliver Bard seems to judge more 
doubtfully of the leaders. He too re- 
laxes his swelling muscles a little, but he 
does not permit them to gain much. 

They have entered upon the last mile 
with Captain Hardrider twenty lengths 
behind all; Bard ten lengths in front of 
him; Pumper a little in front of Bard, 
and the two rivals glued together in the 
lead. As they come around, the whole 
grand stand rises, ladies and all. Hand- 
kerchiefs wave, hats swing frantically in 
the air, the roar of voices is growing con- 
tinuous. Along the back stretch Pumper 
seems to drop back, and the applause in- 
creases. No! it is Bard and Hardrider 
moving up. They seem to steal upon the 
leaders like gliding shadows, inch by 
inch, without any visible effort. They 
come down the stretch past the stand, 
reeking with sweat and straining every 
muscle. As they cross the line, Pumper 
is last. The shouts of his adherents can- 
not spur him on to another effort. He is 
pumped out. 

And now, as they fly along the back 
stretch, there is another shout. O’Bragh 
suddenly flashes past McFlicker, and 
takes the lead by a yard. But he can 
gain no more. McFlicker closes up on 
his little wheel inch by inch, and warily 
refuses to make his final spurt just yet. 

Once more past the stand, and every- 
body stamps, yells and waves encourage- 
ment. They pass the line and enter upon 
the last half mile. Captain Hardrider 
and O’Tulliver Bard did not gain during 
the little spurt when O’Bragh took the 
lead, but now on the back stretch they 
are closing up fast on the leaders. They 
round the turn, and come down the 
stretch, still gaining. They enter the last 
quarter mile almost in a bunch, with 
Pumper thirty lengths behind all. 

Captain Hardrider has already begun 
his great spurt. He crawls upon O’Tul- 
liver Bard, draws even at the turn, passes 
him and enters the back stretch level with 
the two leaders, who are now side by sicc. 
Bard also draws up to them. Corny makes 
his final effort. He almost leaps past 
O’Bragh; but he can only push his wheel 
a foot ahead, so desperate is Tupsey’s an- 


swer. Captain Hardrider’s sprained ankle 
cannot stand the pace. He drops back a 
little. Tupsey and Corny enter the last 


turn almost even, and putting forth every 
atom of muscle and skill they possess 
they round the turn side by side. Already 
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the roar of the crowd seems to each of 
them to sound the welcome pzan of vic- 
tory. But suddenly there is heard the 
cry, 

“Bard! Bard!” 

“ Look at O’Tulliver !” 

“See him come!” 

O’Tulliver is putting in one of his fa- 
mous final spurts. His wheel seems to lift 
and fly and shoot.forward. He rushes 
upon the leaders as though they were stand- 
ing still. Forty yards from the finish he 
is level with them. Ten yards he is a 
wheel width in the lead. The race is 
his. His .furious, well-timed rush wins. 
The grand stand seems to reach out and 
strain toward him. The crowd below 
swarm the barriers and push upon him. 
He almost touches the line. 

An excited dog, kicked by somebody 
for howling with the rest of the crowd, 
darts across the track. There is a crash. 
O’Tulliver Bard flies through the air and 
comes down upon the track on his head 
and shoulders. His wheel turns a somer- 
sault and falls also. The two rivals shoot 
forward and cross the line together. 

The roar of the crowd changes to a tu- 
mult of frightened cries. Friends hastily 
pick up the fallen rider. Others dash 
water in his face. A doctor examines 
him and presently pronounces him all 
right, although bruised and stunned. And 
when he is able to stagger to his feet, to 
be greeted with a grand cheer, the judges 
announce to the umpire that O’Tulliver’s 
head struck beyond the line, and his 
wheel also fell beyond the line; and the 
umpire decides that O’Tulliver Bard has 
won the most desperate and exciting 
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club championship race ever run by the 
club. 

While the victor is being hailed with 
enthusiastic applause a boy is distributing 
among the club members and ladies en- 
velopes. The president opens his and 
finds cards bound with scented white rib- 
bon. One of these cards reads: 

“ Alderney Sparrowgrass.” 
The other reads : 

“Mrs. Saponica Suttle, z¢ée Witcher.” 
The inclosing note reads: 

“Married, Tuesday morning, September 
18, at St. Anne’s Church. 
At Home, Tuesday evening, October 9.” 

Married on the morning of the race! 
The club ladies knew it as soon as the 
race was started ; but the club gentlemen 
were never so surprised in their lives as 
they were when O’Tulliver Bard spurted 
and won. But Corny McFlicker and 
Tupsey O’Bragh were more than sur- 
prised—they were astounded ; and each 
candidly owns that he was awfully dis- 


‘appointed because he didn’t beat “that 


fellow,” but made a “dead finish” with 
the duffer. 

Nevertheless, the “at home ” was huge- 
ly enjoyed by most of the club, and 
“Mrs. Saponica Suttle Sparrowgrass, née 
Witcher,” makes her husband’s home 
really one of the most delightful places 
in the country, at which the club is always 
welcome. And it is safe to predict that, 
when the Hon. Alderney Sparrowgrass 
goes to the Legislature at its next ses- 
sion, to which he has been elected, she will 
not fail to shine in society at the capital, 
and he is sure to make his mark among 
the Solons of the State. 


BOATING. 


Sunset rays on mountain glancing, 
Western sky in hues entrancing, 
Sleeping lake, in shadow lying, 
With the hues of heaven vying. 


Bird in air our frail boat seeming ; 
Paradise—a restful dreaming ; 
Shadows near, yet He doth love us, 
Heaven below and heaven above us. 


A.W. ON, 














THE CRUISE OF THE SYBARIS AND SHAW SHAW. 


BY EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. 












Part II.—THE BEAVER KILL AND 
THE EAST BRANCH. 


Just at the forks where the East 
and West branches of the Delaware 
River join stands the village of Han- 
cock. In the days when the streams 
were alive with rafts the lumbermen 
crowded the hotels and shouted and 
sang in the streets; and there are 
vestiges of this period remaining 
even now, though the red-nosed gen- 
tlemen who spend their time upon 
the verandas of the neglected taverns 
might resent the title. Still, high 
water carries considerable timber to- 
ward the Eastern cities, and brings a 
few days of old-time importance to 
this somewhat grimy little village 
among the hills. 

During the last few years blue 
stone has been extensively quarried 
in the vicinity, and an occasional scar on an otherwise thickly-grown hillside reveals 
the progress and increasing importance of this industry. 

A couple of miles from the post office the Cadosia Creek, a clear, cold stream fa- 
mous for its trout, comes winding through the woods and farm lands and empties into 
the East Branch. A small village some miles up this creek bears its name, corrupted 
by the inhabitants to Cadosh. 

When Simpson and I had reached Hancock by way of the West Branch we again 
sought higher country and shipped our canoes for Cook’s Falls, or Butternut Grove, 
as it is also called, a small village on that fresh and rapid stream so well known to 
sportsmen, the Beaver Kill. 

It cuts through a wild country, sometimes narrowing to quite a gorge, where its 
waters crowd the mountain sides, and again spreading itself in a bit of sunny valley, 
but never quieting into long, placid stretches. Anyone who has followed this stream 
will hear its roar ringing in his ears whenever he recalls the experience. 

There was some question in our minds whether this water would prove navigable 

Note.—With Illustrations by E. C. Cramer and the Author. 
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for the canoes. They drew little to be 
sure, but even the Shaw Shaw, which had 
no keel, could not float quite like an 
autumn leaf, and Simpson shook his head 
as we caught glimpses from the car win- 
dows of the white water surging among 
the black rocks down below. An indi- 
vidual whom he always referred to as the 
“chump” had advised us not to try the 
stream. 

He had called at our camp while we 
were at the West Branch, and had expati- 
ated at great length on its peculiarities, 
dwelling with force on the fact that bear 
and wildcat filled the woods on all sides 
and that rattlers were thick as black- 
berries, making it risky to sleep on the 
ground. 

“Them boats go down the Beaver Kill!” 
Mebbe so; most everything that gets in 
there’s boun’ to go down!” and he 
laughed heartily. We might have been 
discouraged by this picture had we not 
learned later that the youth had never 
seen the Beaver Kill. 

Our first day on the stream will never 
be forgotten. The water was fairly high, 
as there had been recent rains, and scarce- 
ly a moment was permitted us in which to 
hunch forward with elbows on knees and 
contemplate the panorama unfolding be- 
fore us as we floated down. This had 
been a favorite occupation along the quiet 
stretches of the West Branch, but here we 
were either in the midst of a roaring rift, 


throwing our whole weight on the paddle 
and twisting the boats rapidly around the 
rocks, or standing up, scanning some 
white line a few rods ahead, to choose 
the safest opening through which to pass, 
—a choice that always had to be made 
with great promptness. This need for 
watchfulness, keeping one constantly on 
the alert, and the necessity for prompt 
action give to canoeing its peculiar zest. 
A noticeable feature of the region watered 
by the Beaver Kill is the ancient appear- 
ance of many of the houses scattered 
through the valley. 

For so wild a country this strikes one 
as singular, but we learned that the spots 
of fertile lowland were early settled, and 
many of the oldest houses were built on 
the sites of still older. These were weath- 
er-stained buildings, with broad veran- 
das shaded by climbing vines and having 
big, breezy kitchens with shining rows of 
milk pans by the door. 

Usually the water brought from a spring 


-in the hills bubbled near at hand and a tin 


cup hung ready for use. The hills here, as 
at Rock Rift, are being gradually cleared 
of hardwood, for acid factories and stump 
lots, covered with blackberry and second- 
growth oak, hickory and sassafras, are 
common. 

In some parts these clearings afford a 
feeding ground for bear, who grub up the 
roots and feast on berries in their season, 
and the deer still linger in sections, though, 





““THE BOATS BOBBED DOWN THE NEXT RIFT WITH EXTRA BALLAST.” 
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as our course led us through the natural 
thoroughfare of the region, we started no 
large game. 

One evening a tall, sun-burned man 
looked in at the camp. 

He was driving a yoke of oxen along a 
highway skirting the river and, attracted 
by the tent, turned aside for a call. 

“Evenin’, gentlemen,” was his cordial 
greeting ; “ huntin’ or fishin’ ?” 

“Neither,” I replied, reaching for a 
sketch book and scanning his face in the 












scratches. We looked at this evidence of 
war and asked if there were rattlesnakes 
about. 

“QOne was killed on this farm about 
four years ago,” he replied, “ but they’re 
very scarce; we find ’em once in a while 
in a gully back in the hills, mebbe one in 
asummer. You needn’t be afraid o’ rat- 
tlers though.” 

“Can we get provisions all the way 
down?” asked Simpson, who was frying 
flapjacks. “Provisions? Oh, yes; any- 

body'll furnish what you want. 

We're all white folks, if I do 

say it. Th’ ole man supplied 
‘ more hunters an’ such in his 
day than you could count. He 
never shut the door against 
anybody, rich or _ poor, till 
he was killed by the milk.” 












rapidly fading light. 
“We're cruising 
through here just to see the coun- 
try. Sit down.” He nodded and sat 
down on a stone. 

“T’ve lived over here,” he re- 
marked, pointing toward the next 
clearing, “fur forty year, an’ the ole 
man was here forty year before me.” 

“You must have seen some game in 
that time,” I suggested. 

“Game? Wal, I should say! I wouldn’t 
dast to tell you fellas how many deer I’ve 
killed on this very farm.” 

“ And bear; do you have any bear?” 

“Ves, some; neither’s so thick as they 
used to be, though. Why, I had a fight 
with acorker about seven years ago. It 
was right over on that mountain yonder. 
I’d been fishin’ down by Duck Rock 
all day, an’ was goin’ home. The fella 
was grubbin’ under a stump, and I come 
right against him. He grabbed fur me, 
an’ if I hadn’t had a big knife handy | 
wouldn’t a-been here.” And he smiled 


grimly and pulled up the overalls on one 
of his legs to the knee, showing a sin- 
ewy calf seamed with the scars of deep 


~ 
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“The what?” said Simpson, aghast, 
lowering the cup he had lifted to his lips. 

“The milk ; the milk train. You see the 
road was new then, an’ we wa’nt ust to 
steam cars.” 

Our caller stayed some time, holding 
his long muscular hands over the coals as 
it grew cooler, and chatting in an enter- 
taining way. 

He told us the best method for captur- 
ing eels and invited us to call up at the 
house and get some apples, and then left, 
stumping down the road in the darkness, 
shouting to his oxen. I had an uncom- 
fortable dream that night ; a bear seemed 
to be standing over me, and would oc- 
casionally draw a cold nose across my 
hand or face. While having an impres- 
sion that they would not touch a man 
lying motionless, I moved neither hand nor 
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Ghere the waters macet 


foot, but lay in a miserable nightmare 
trance till Simpson shook me awake and 
whispered, “What’s that ?” in a startled 
voice, close to my ear. ‘Wh-a-t?” I 


gasped. “Something crawled over me,” 
he said. We both lay still and listened. 
Something cold touched my _ cheek; 


small wet feet skipped lightly over my 
face. Some leaves rustled; then it was 
still. 

“Hark!” he said, hearing the leaves. 
“T)o you suppose that could be a rat- 
tler?”’ “If it is it has feet,” I mut- 
tered ; ““something walked on me, nothing 
crawled ; it was probably a field mouse ;”’ 
and throwing my arms about to frighten 
off the intruder, if he still remained, I 
turned over and went to sleep. Simpson 
did the same. Only the possibility of a 
visit from a rattlesnake could keep us 
awake after the day’s exertion. A search 
among the blankets the next morning 
revealed a small frog. 

On this cruise we learned many of the 
finer points of canoeing. <A stream like 
the Beaver Kill affords a variety of condi- 
tions that more placid waters lack. Its 
surface, reflecting the bottom, shone a 
rich, transparent brown, the deep and 
shallow stretches presenting little variety 
in color. 

The general rule in navigating shallow 
streams, to keep well on the outward 
sweep of a bend, often failed us, here, 
and many times the channel followed the 
inner bank, or wound in and out in eccen- 
tric curves that were extremely puzzling. 

Experienced cruisers know how to de- 
tect hidden obstructions at a glance, but 





it may not be out of place to say a word 
on this point to beginners. 

Where a stone lies just beneath the sur- 
face of a rapid stream the water slides 
over it with an unruffled current, then 
breaks back on itself, making a white 
boiling spot. This spot serves as a warn- 
ing, but as it occurs close under the ob- 
struction it is often difficult to see it from 
above. 

In close quarters the canoe can be 
pushed through these white spots without 
danger, provided the treacherous stillness 
just preceding them is avoided. Another 
appearance presented by rapid water is 
deceptive and at first very alarming. A 
broad stream suddenly narrows, and the 
water tumbled in on itself forms a white 
channel full of choppy waves, an angry- 
looking path, but seldom, except in case 
of a great volume of water, a dangerous 
one, for it is deeper than the quiet stream 
above it. 

Sometimes the roar in these narrowings 
of the Beaver Kill could be heard a long 
distance and the waves gave us a thorough 
wetting. 

I carried a light hazel fishing rod be- 
sides my sketch book, and would toss a 
grasshopper over the eddies that swirled 
at the foot of the rifts. Seldom without 
result in the shapeof achub. ‘The stream 
swarmed with these fish and they some- 
times reached a full pound in weight. The 
trout were more numerous in the tribu- 
tary creeks, where the water was colder, 
but in this high region it seldom grows 
very warm anywhere, while the mist, 


looking white as hoar frost and feeling 

















quite as cold, makes the grass glisten in 
the early mornings, even in August. We 
often pitched our tent in spots where win- 
tergreen and prince’s pine dotted the 
turf, making a balmy bed to stretch out 
on. One night we slept on warm sand 
that lay along the shore in ridges like 
graves. It felt wonderfully comfortable 
at first, but when the rubber blanket was 
worked in till one’s form was cast like 
iron in a mold, it might as well have been 
a bed of rock. 

Some long bridges span the streams at 
the point where the Beaver Kill joins the 
East Branch, and a little village bearing 
the name of the latter nestles about the 
fork. The added volume of water below 
this point gives dignity to the stream that 
sweeps along with the steady movement 
of a river. 

A small boy and girl, wading in the 
shallows, stared in astonishment as the 
canoes floated toward them ; but the lad 
recovered himself sufficiently to ask for 
a ride before we had passed. By shifting 
our cargo forward a sort of nest was 
made for the reception of passengers, and 
the boats bobbed down the next rift with 
extra ballast. 

A pair of fat steers standing in the river 
were nearly run down by the Sydaris and 
floundered snorting to the shore, closely 
followed by the boat. The young man 
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safety over the deepest holes, and the 
dream of owning a canoe gave an addi- 
tional gilding to that long-delayed heaven 
referred to by Simpson’s passenger as 
“ When we growup.” After we left them 
they stood with their brown legs in the 
water, like a pair of herons, and watched 
us out of sight. We learned that farmers 
living along the river had each summer 
housed and fed children from the city, and 
one could not but think how wonderful 
the rich valley must have looked to a 
waif from Avenue A or the Five Points. 

Along the deep, still stretches of the 
stream we would pass an occasional scow 
moored under the shadow of a rock or 
overhanging tree, and occupied by a fish- 
erman. These crafts were built of pine or 
hemlock boards, and sometimes of plank 
two inches thick. One huge boat lying 
among some rushes bore the name of 
Dauntless, the title covering a whole side, 
in yellow letters on a red ground. 

It was not a good day for fishing, our 
first on the East Branch ; the sun was too 
hot and the air too still, but the condi- 
tions made it easy to inspect the ground, 
and we could lean over and count the 
black bass lying along the bottom, with 
heads up stream and making just enough 
movement of fin and tail to keep station- 
ary against a gentle current. Ona cloudy 
day we saw a basket filled with as fine a 




















-Highways winding between stone walls ~ 





whom I carried in the Shaw Shaw had a 
long string of fish, chub and dace, most of 
which, he took pains to tell me, he had 
caught himself, gently implying a slur on 
feminine prowess. Both children were 
delighted with the tiny crafts that floated 
where they could wade and bore them in 


collection of these beauties as we have 
met with anywhere. 

On rounding a bend at one point I 
found Simpson had landed and was try- 
ing to catch a mink he had cornered 
in a bunch of smart weed, but the game 
was too quick for him and ducked into 
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the river under his very paddle. Later 
on, as we were floating close to the bank, 
some wood duck darted from under the 
bows of the canoes and cunningly fled 
up thestream. They were young, and did 
not rise readily, but beat the water with 
their wings, progressing with a noise and 
splash that would have done credit toa 
steam tug. 

We camped for some days near Read’s 
Creek. A ford used by the farmers when 
the river was low crossed the stream close 
by, and back of us rose a thick wood fra- 
grant with wild flowers. The rhododen- 
dron with its waxy leaves and clean stems 
grew close around the tent, and after the 
sun went down and the stillness seemed 
more profound than ever we could hear 
the splash of a rivulet that emptied into 
a binnacle close by. We would light the 
lantern and read or write letters or look 
over the day’s sketches till we grew 
drowsy from a very excess of snugness 


and comfort, and then go to sleep. A. 


large tent proved a decided improvement 
on the tiny shelter one could button over 
the gunwale of a boat. 

It afforded more commodious quarters 
on rainy days and left the canoes free for 
fishing or short excursions. The advan- 
tages offered by the canoe to sportsmen 
are too well known to need further com- 
ment here, but a word as to its peculiar 
adaptability to an artist’s requirements 
may not be out of place. First, any 
quantity of sketching material can be car- 
ried without inconvenience, an advantage 
readily appreciated by anyone who has 
tramped across the country loaded like a 
pack horse, with color box, camp stool, 
easel and umbrella. 

Again, with a stream for thoroughfare 
one passes through the most picturesque 
section of a country. Every bend re- 
veals something of interest, and facing in 
the direction one goes each point can be 
noted. 

The forward deck serves as a desk under 
which a sketch book lies always at hand, 
and paddle can be readily exchanged for 
pencil. Our plan on this cruise was to 
move slowly down the stream until some 
point of special interest was reached and 
then camp, often remaining in the same 
place for days together. 

A river of any length offers great vari- 
ety in scenery, and the Beaver Kill and 
East Branch were no exception to this 
rule. 

The upper waters, with their thickly- 
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wooded banks, gave way below to open 
meadows, and highways winding between 
stone walls succeeded the rough wood 
roads. The old hunter’s estimate of the 
character of his neighbors in the valley 
proved a correct one, and excellent fare 
could be purchased for a small sum at 
almost any farm house. 

Our only annoyance was an occasional 
watch dog who regarded us with sus- 
picion, and I do not know that the ani- 
mals could be blamed. A huge New- 
foundland rushed at Simpson one morn- 
ing as he was sketching by the road 
side, but as the artist detected a muzzle 
strapped tightly to the dog’s nose he paid 
no attention to the attack and affected 
not to know the creature was barking at 
him. ‘The dog’s look of perfect bewilder- 
ment as he slunk away was ludicrous. 

On visiting a strange house we would 
provide ourselves with an umbrella prod 
(a hickory stick, pointed with a chisel) ; 
but this was not often necessary, for most 
of the dogs along the Delaware were col- 
lies, and showed all the friendly charac- 
teristics of that breed. 

As the river neared Hancock it divided 
and wound in and out among a succes- 
sion of small islands. These were cov- 
ered with masses of brilliant color, golden- 
rod and a dull purple-red flower predom- 
inating, while here and there were the 
white blossoms of boneset. Rich color 
gleamed in everything. 

On one of our rambles back in the 
country we discovered a cedar thicket, 
the stumpy trees standing so close that 
the lower limbs had died for want of air 
and light, while the tops were clothed with 
dense foliage. Creeping under we found 
the place had an atmosphere of its own— 
a kind of cave-like character—and the 
ground was perfectly dry after hours of 
rain. It formed a natural home for owls 
and bats. 

I was really anxious to meet with a 
rattlesnake on this cruise, if only to se- 
cure a set of rattles as a trophy, but 
though we both searched every stretch of 
rocky ground from Cook’s Falls to Han- 
cock no specimen was secured or even 
sighted. 

I had one adventure, however, that 
made me fear my wish had been granted 
in a startling manner. 

I was walking along a highway, and, 
feeling my feet entangled in something, 
was horrified to see a large snake wrig- 
gling in the dust. It is needless to say 























that I sprang high in the air, and the ser- 
pent made a hasty retreat, turning a very 
ordinary tail as he disappeared down the 
bank toward the river. 

He was only a water snake and not 
worth capture, but for a brief moment in- 
spired all the respect due his more ven- 
emous brother. 

About a week after we entered the 
East Branch the familiar aspect of the 
hills told us we were again approaching 
the mouth of the river. The Cadosia 
Creek was passed, and the blue-stone quar- 
ries told of our near approach to the union 
of the stream with its western sister. 

The canoes carried us past Hancock, 
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around a bend and out into the meeting 
of the waters. At this point we made our 
last camp and lingered for some days, 
but the trees were already showing au- 
tumnal tints, and the river smoked in the 
early mornings. It was time to go. We 
packed everything into as small a com- 
pass as possible and carried the boats to 
the station, leaving a stuffed dummy of 
well-worn garments to startle the discov- 
erer of our last camping place. The cruise 


had been a delightful one throughout, 
and our life on the upper waters of the 
Delaware, a region of green forest, rich 
valleys and sparkling streams, will long 
live a vivid picture in memory. 

















JUNE DAYS IN THE SADDLE. 


BY CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 





m4 AVING tired of the tan- 
# bark arena of the riding 
academy, as well as the 
monotony of gallops 
through the Central Park 
—with its statuesque po- 
licemen and police-like 
statues—a small coterie 
of lovers of the stirrup 
determined to take the 
reins of their summer vacation in their 
own hands. After a night’s ride on the 
dreamy Hudson in the fair steamer Sara- 
toga, the pleasure-seeking New Yorkers 
debarked at Troy, and turned their faces 
northward in quest of adventure. 

Their horses sniffed the morning air 
eagerly, as by twos and threes the band 
of equestrians cantered and walked up the 
dreary length of River street, emerging 
on the river road to Lansingburg. They 
had taken Troy captive by the ancient 
stratagem of a horse, and not even the 
few shopkeepers awake had objected. 


To the average citizen of New York the 
country in June is, perhaps, less familiar 
than its autumn aspect. Few people of 
business anticipate the vacation season 
so far as to leave town before July. Yet, 
for freshness of verdure and perfection 
of weather June wears the crown of the 
year. This, too, without a sign of decay, 
unless one counts floating dandelion down, 

The unquiet spirit of a flower 

That hath too brief an hour, 
as an evidence of dissolution. The full- 
ness of verdure, the clear azure swept by 
billowy sails of vapor, the contented song 
of birds already feeding their young, the 
rolling inland lakes of rye, oats and timo- 
thy grass, the time of earliest fruits and 
latest fruit blossoms, the chill of spring 
forgotten and summer droughts not yet 
arrived—June certainly holds a full cup 
for the refreshing of hope and faith, 
health and pleasure. Of course, these de- 
lights were not unheeded by the travelers. 
The pure joy of breathing the delicious 
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air and resting the eyes on the peaceful, 
hushed landscape was so inexpressible that 
conversation seemed entirely inadequate, 
except when one of the ladies would ut- 
ter under her breath, as if she were in a 
great cathedral, “ Isn’t it lovely!” 

Level meadows stretched along the 
road on either side; on the left, running 
down to where a border of elms, willows 
and sycamores partly obscured the glassy 
Hudson, dreaming undisturbed on its 
way. On the right a line of steep hills 
or bluffs shut in the view, their contour 
broken by ravines where rivulets had cut 
deep gashes in the sand and clay, which 
tall pines had in turn attempted to hide. 

The sleepy, flat little village of Lans- 
ingburg had been passed when a glimpse 
of rustic, juvenile ignorance made a deep 
impression on the tourists. 

Howard Holmes, the Agricultural Stu- 
dent, had been elected captain and guide 
for the expedition, and he now halted 
where the road forked, to interview a hat- 
less urchin, aged about ten, whose not 
over tender soles rested familiarly on 
Mother Earth. 

“ Boy! Which of these roads leads to 
Mechanicsville ?” 

“Dunno!” 

“Where does this road to the right lead 
to?” 

“ Dunno!” 

“Oh, you don’t! Isee. Ah!” 

“ Give him an easier one,” said Guy. 

“Who lives in the next house, my little 
man?” 

“Dunno!” 

“ What’s your name, sonny ?”’ said Inez, 
in her sweetest tones. 

The lad squirmed around and acted as 
if he wished to put his head under his 
arm, but he emitted no sound. He stared 
after the party, however, as long as they 
kept in sight. 

“We scared the poor boy,” said the 
Chaperon. 

“Then do we look so bloodthirsty ?” 
asked Guy. 

“Well, I overheard the children at the 
schoolhouse talking as you passed, and 
they were having a hot fight as to wheth- 
er we were gypsies ora circus, and the 
gypsy party appeared to be getting the 
best of the argument.” 

This led to a mutual review of one 


another’s personal appearance and a gen- 
eral laugh, the conclusion being that we 
were, perhaps, a sight to startle the staid 
valley of the Upper Hudson. 


In the first 
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place, the ladies’ riding habits were, per- 
haps, a little “outlandish,” as they had 
heard a woman say over a halfdoor that 
morning. Then their headgear was vari- 
ous, to say the least. The Scientific Lady 
affected a tall, shiny riding hat, into which 
she had a cool way of throwing all kinds 
of specimens and replacing it on her head. 
Inez wore a jaunty derby, and Hortense, 
the Soprano, a Tam o’Shanter ; while the 
Chaperon’s curls glistened under a soft 
tennis hat that was always a little askew. 
The ladies—but why tell it?—all rode 
gracefully ; the slender figure of the Nat- 
uralist and the womanly form of the Cha- 
peron looking especially well, one on a 
black mustang, and the other on a dainty, 
blood-bay mare. 

Among the gentlemen the palm must 
be awarded to the Doctor, for he rode 
with the soldierly uprightness and pre- 
cision of the old school. He had a some- 
what wicked black charger that would 


.“run like a thief,” as he expressed it, if 


given his head. Holmes was a splendid 
rider, more easy in style, and had his 
own spirited chestnut of Kentucky stock. 
Guy’s horse was always rehearsing the 
tragedy of the unexpected and trying to 
drop his dainty rider in a ditch, or per- 
haps refusing to hurry when the others 
started off, leaving Guy a forlorn rear 
guard, to be hooted at by small boys. 
Guy retaliated by endless changes of 
bits and readjusting of straps and stir- 
rups. The Journalist and the Hypochon- 
driac formed the awkward squad, the for- 
mer vainly trying to “get the hang” of 
his powerful chestnut, Dandy, while the 
latter clung with grim heroism to the 
lean sides of old Crowbar. A “go as 
you please” style was also noticeable in 
the men’s outfits. The Doctor punctili- 
ously wore a tall silk hat ; Howard had a 
gray English tourist’s helmet; Guy was 
resplendent in jockey’s cap, corduroy 
trousers and top boots; the Journalist 
had the bad taste—or good sense—to 
wear a straw hat ; while the Hypochon- 
driac’s Horace Greeley chapeau and flow- 
ing duster started a smile through the 
country that was only limited by the 
length of the journey. 

The pleasure seekers had come nearly 
in sight of the village of Mechanicsville, 
where the Boston and Hoosic Tunnel 
Railroad bridge spans the Hudson, when 
they turned to the right, and after a steep 
climb, in which several of them walked 
beside their horses, the valley of the Hud- 
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son, with its Dutch farm houses and allu- 
vial meadows, its gleaming river and hard 
white clay roads, was left behind and be- 
neath them. 

A halt was made at one point, where 
Howard piloted the party to a wild, deep 
gorge, in the shape of a horseshoe, made 
by the Hoosic River, and which the artist 
pronounced “real jolly.” 

The Hypochondriac had been left be- 
hind to watch the horses, and the So- 
prano had kindly consented to relieve 
the tedium of his vigil by keeping him 
company. ‘Together they had fashioned 
some charming bouquets and boutonni- 
éres for each of the party. They were 
made of daisies, red clover blossoms, but- 
tercups, sprigs of timothy and June grass, 
and tied with long spears of grass. 

“T never had any idea how lovely these 
simple flowers were until I made those 
bunches of them,” said Hortense. 

“They are indeed lovely,” said the 
Hypochondriac, who smiled approvingly. 
“ You know it is a favorite idea of mine 
that if you group the flowers of any sea- 
son they always offer the most pleasing 
contrasts and harmonies.” 

“ T am afraid I shall get to moralizing,” 
continued he, thoughtfully, “but if nature 
can throw the most harmonious flowers 
together in the various seasons, why can- 
not nature, or fate, or Providence be able 
to throw the. people most agreeable to 
each other together. I sometimes think 
it’s true,” said he, slyly, “ especially to- 
day.” 

“Indeed? I never thought much about 
it,” was the soft reply. 

_ But now the rest of the party came 

back from the gorge, finding the two sim- 
pletons out of sight of the horses, and 
the latter having a lively sort of a caucus, 
in which heels, teeth and bridles were well 
mixed. ‘They cantered easily on through 
Valley Falls to Schaghticoke, a name 
which amused them for its etymology, 
while the village hotel yielded them a 
substantial midday meal. 

Now ensued a discussion between the 
Hypochondriac and Captain Holmes as to 
the best route for the afternoon. The 
latter was for following up the Hoosic 
Valley to Eagle Bridge, and thence north 
to Cambridge, where they would stop all 
night, and proceed in the morning to 
the Jackson Ponds. The other, however, 
averred that some pretty bits of country 
would thus be missed, so it was resolved 
to divide the party until the next day. 
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Mr. and Mrs. K., Inez and the Doctor went 
with the Captain; Guy, the Schoolma’am, 
the Naturalist, and Hortense, with “ Hyp.,”’ 
who had now become so familiar a char- 
acter as to have his name abbreviated 
in addressing him. 

He led his party up through the fine 
farms of Easton, with their great, painted 
barns, their more modest but cosy houses, 
and herds of fine cattle, sheep and horses. 
The roads here were finely turnpiked with 
road machines, and it seemed but a short 
canter over the ten miles through South 
Easton, Barker’s Grove and Easton Cor- 
ners to the house of the Quaker family 
where they passed the night, almost in 
the shadow of the sugar-loaf Willard’s 
Mountain. 

As they advanced next morning they 
found they were in a veritable country of 
Quakers. Grave, sweet faces, wide drab 
bonnets and hats were met, and in a 
short while a Friends’ Meeting House was 
found almost hidden among trees in the 
cool shade of the mountain side. The 
peacefulness and thrift of the Quakers 
were no less marked than their kindliness, 
the latter being shown by smiles, glances 
and little obliging acts along the way, so 
that the Quaker neighborhood was left 
behind with reluctance. 

“Say, those people are almost too good 
for this world,” said Guy, speaking of 
their late entertainers. 

“ You're right,” said Hyp., “and I know 
it, for I have lived among them.” 

After following north along the foot of 
high, wooded hills, shading them from the 
morning sun, until about 10 o’clock, the 
road, which had also skirted a wide, level 
plain, led down to a pretty stream, the 
Batten Kill. 

‘Now I'll show you the gem of the 
journey,” cried their guide, as he led down 
a side road for about half a mile. A deep 
roaring announced the nearness of a cata- 
ract, and now all dismounted and tied their 
horses. A scramble over rocks led to the 
side of a deep, rocky chasm, with sides 
300 feet high, through which the river, 
after taking a preliminary run like an 
athlete, for a quarter of a mile of rap- 
ids, plunged over ninety feet down at one 
leap. Seething and tortuous, the stream 
continued on through a dark, narrow 
chasm until lost to view. 

“Wild enough for Fenimore Cooper, 
isn’t it?” said the Schoolma’am. 

“Yes, It has an Indian name—the 
Dionondehowa,” observed the Hypochon- 
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driac. “It doubtless has its forgotten 
Indian legends, but all I know of it is 
that a man fell down those cliffs once and 
is living to-day. That’s strange enough 
for me.” 

“Tt seems,” added the Soprano, “to be 
one of those fresh, wild bits of nature 
that are all the finer because they are not 
famous.” 

Retracing their steps a little way, and 
passing the picturesque falls at Galesville, 
the horses’ heads were turned down a 
rough road hewn out of the side of a lofty 
ledge of lime rock. The animals acted as 
if suspicious, and their riders were begin- 
ning to question their guide’s sanity when 
the Hypochondriac rode boldly into the 
stream. 

“Come on, it isn’t deep,” he shouted ; 
“it will not wet your stirrups!” 

There was a little trepidation among the 
ladies, and it took some coaxing to get 
the horses to enter the stream. Guy’s 
was the last to do so, and only plunged 


into the water after the rest were nearly 


across. When it got to the middle it 
coolly lay down! 

Guy jumped off in water over his knees 
and belabored the beast until it rose, and 
he led it the rest of the way across. His 
fine riding suit was well soaked, but he 
joined in the laugh, vowing he would 
trade that horse for the first animal he 
saw, if it was only a billy goat. 

Guy’s spirits gradually rose as the 
dampness evaporated from his clothing 
in a brisk canter up an elm-fringed ave- 
nue to the village of Greenwich. Pretty 
churches, shaded avenues, live business 
streets, and a charming situation on a 
hill-encircled plain, in a bend of the 
Batten Kill, made this a pleasant halting 
place for a noonday rest. To the general 
regret the pretty schoolma’am here left 
the party to go to her grandfather’s farm 
in the neighborhood, where she was to 
pass the summer. Guy gallantly escorted 
her, and appeared two hours later with a 
rose-colored tale of how he had madea 
conquest of the schoolma’am’s mother 
and grandmother and. grandfather and 
two sisters and blind aunt, and hoped he 
had made a slight impression on the 
young lady herself. 

While the party rested at Greenwich 
they received an invitation to witness a 
game of cricket, and were not a little sur- 
prised to find out that this spirited little 
town could hold its own against a crack 
club from Albany, with a professional 
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bowler. The landlord of the hotel, one 
of the large, genial variety of hosts, was 
commenting on their horses and asked 
about the route they had traveled. 

“JT drove up from Troy once in pretty 
good time myself,” said he, rolling his 
cigar in his mouth and looking quizzically 
at Guy, to see if he was following him. 
“T was young then, but I loved a good 
horse,” he went on slowly, “and this was 
about the best horse in Washington County 
that I drove that day. I started for home 
in the afternoon and I noticed that a rain 
was blowing up from the south pretty 
lively. But I kept hurrying the horse up 
and I came up the street to this hotel at 
a fearful rate. The horse was smoking 
and just then it began to rain in streams. 
The stable boy hollered that the back 
end of my wagon was full of water, while 
I knew I had kept perfectly dry. Well, 
it's a fact that I drove so fast the storm 
just reached the hind end of the wagon 
all the way, and I came through as dry as 
a bone.” 

“Tf you’ve got that horse yet I'd like 
to trade mine for him,” said Guy, witha 
speculative gleam in his eye. 

But the eye of the landlord grew tear- 
ful at the question, and it was easy to in- 
fer that this wonderful equine had long 
slept beneath the turf. 

At 3 Pp. M—this being June 20—the 
cavalcade again took up the line of march 
up the winding valley of the Batten Kill 
to join their comrades. They were now 
in a delightful country of tree-capped hills, 
which would seem like mountains but for 
occasional glimpses of their loftier neigh- 
bors, the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
Splendid grazing farms of several hun- 
dred acres each were seen on either side, 
with buildings ideally pitched in lovely 
valleys or on bold hilltops. 

Passing Centre Falls and Battenville the 
road led pluckily over the very brow of a 
lofty hill. Nearly all dismounted to lead 
their horses, and incidentally to pick wild 
strawberries, and after a breathless climb 
they reached the top. 

“Nothing disappointing about this, is 
there?” asked the Hypochondriac, as he 
turned slowly round and drank in the 
view. 

“ Disappointing !” 

“Tt couldn’t be lovelier.”’ 

Such were the opinions of the ladies. 
Through the winding valley of the river, 
suffused with yellow light from the sink- 
ing sun, they looked over the spires of the 
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village and beyond over twenty miles of 
intervening plain to the village of Sara- 
toga Springs and the dark blue mountain 
range beyond it. Northward lay the 
sugar-loaf Lake George Mountains and 
Adirondack foothills ; to the southward 
the ground rose and fell in tumultuous 
masses until the Catskills could be dim- 
ly descried; to the east rose a scene 
grander than all. The dark hills shutting 
in the valley of the Annaquasscook were 
seen in silhouette against the lighter 
green of the long flowing chain of the 
Green Mountains. Nearer, north and 
south, stretched the charming Cambridge 
valley, and right at one’s feet, looking as 
if one might leap into them, shone the 
three sister Jackson Ponds, as fair as any 
Highland tarns in Scotland. 

Descending almost as steep a hill, the 
tourists soon descried their traveling 
companions in a boat on Lake Lauder- 
dale, the greater of the ponds. The an- 
glers came in soon, with the bottom of 
their boat well sprinkled with perch, bass 
and pickerel, while they told somewhat 
conflicting stories of their personal pis- 
catorial prowess. 

Captain Holmes’ party had ridden all 
around Cambridge and its environs, in- 
cluding the country seat of George Law, 
of New York. They had then found a 
splendid level road leading up to the 
ponds, which they had reached the pre- 
vious evening, and they felt wholly satis- 
fied with their part of the divided route. 

Another day was spent pleasantly on 
these miniature lakes—a day to be framed, 
like them, peacefully and eternally among 
the green hills of memory. There was 
a sunrise pilgrimage to Prospect Hill, 
another successful raid on the pickerel, 
perch and bass, and a ride around the 
shores of the ponds. Then in the even- 
ing their cosy hostelry, half hotel, half 
farm house, rang with their first formal 
musicale. The Soprano’s voice was di- 
vine, spontaneous, attaining its lovely 
purposes by no illusive tricks of voice 
culture, but rising with pure, bird-like 
aspiration of feeling and falling with 
natural beauty like a mountain stream. 
Howard possessed a rich baritone, the 
Hypochondriac resuscitated a well-tried 
tenor, and the Naturalist contributed the 
contralto. Grand old hymns and chorals, 
negro melodies, Spanish songs, college 
glees and opera airs, sprang to life on 
the old piano, were given wings by fresh 
voices and wandered off across the lake 
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to fill some rustic wanderer’s ear or die 
unheard with the music of the ripples on 
the shore. 

The ghost of melody would not easily be 
laid ; for after silence reigned within there 
came back through the windows from the 
lake a daintier music, like the sweetness 
of an echo. The songs of gondoliers 
and troubadours were blended with the 
pulsing accompaniment of a guitar touch- 
ed by the Soprano’s white fingers, as she 
and the happy Hypochondriac floated in 
their boat over the water in the beams of 
the late-risen moon. 

Friday, June 22, dawned with a fresh, 
cool breeze from the northwest, the deep 
blue sky being an endless regatta of scud- 
ding clouds. The equestrians made an 
early start, the gentlemen indulging in a 
bracing farewell swim in Lake Lauder- 
dale before breakfast. Holmes estimated 
they had already covered at least thirty- 
five miles in the two days. 

“We will put thirty miles behind us to- 
day, if you say so,” said the Captain. 

“ All right,” was the chorus, especially 
hearty from the ladies. 

The course was nearly due north now. 
The winding Batten Kill was crossed again 
at Shushan and a few miles farther the 
pretty county seat, Salem, came into 
sight. Still horses and riders pressed 
eagerly forward. 

While making some inquiries at the 
Granville Hotel about their road the tour- 
ists made the acquaintance of a farmer 
who was going in the same direction, also 
on horseback, in search of horses and 
sheep. He was unanimously asked to 
make one of the party. 

“Well, if you folks don't ride too fast, 
I’ll keep along with you, and if you ride 
too slow I shall have to leave you, for you 
know I am on business,” said he, with a 
twinkling eye. 

“ Well, sir, we will ride any gait to suit 
you, if you will kindly pilot us,” returned 
Holmes. As the party crossed the line into 
Vermont the members were on the alert to 
discern the exact boundary and also any 
peculiar characteristics of the State. The 
greater number of trees scattered about 
the fields and fences seemed a point in 
Vermont’s favor, especially from the 
esthetic standpoint. The roads, how- 
ever, were evidently not so well cared 
for as in New York State. Coming to 
Poultney the party noticed a large theo- 
logical seminary managed by the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 
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The wide streets of the Vermont vil- 
lages, some as much as seventy yards 
across, with two and often four rows of 
stately elms, and market buildings set in 
great squares, were a delightful feature. 
A quaint old hostelry at Castleton har- 
bored the pilgrims for the night. 

“ Due north” was the watchword again 
as on Saturday morning the excursionists 
vaulted into their saddles. Mr. S., the 
farmer, accompanied them this day also. 

“Tf you don’t mind farmer’s fare, I will 
be glad to have you stop with me at a 
friend’s house to-night,” he said. 

“Oh, of all things, we are tired of 
hotels,”’ was the answer of the Chaperon, 
who voiced the general sentiment. 

Mr. S. was a most enthusiastic fisher- 
man, and stopped at several brooks to put 
together his jointed rod, carried across 
the saddle, and try for trout. His good 
horse enabled him to overtake the party 
again. Guy stopped with him once or 
twice to try his luck, but was rewarded 
with only a chub or two. Mr. S. said 
little, but by evening his two capacious 
pockets were bulging with brook trout of 
a nice pan size. 

The road this day was decidedly lonely. 
After leaving the bright, busy town of 
Fairhaven, at about 9 A. M., the party saw 
no villages in the day’s ride. 

Mr. S. bought a small flock of thorough- 
bred merino sheep during the day, and 
the party got considerable pleasure out of 
the purchase, watching the deft way with 
which he glanced at their teeth, singled 
out the strongest and youngest sheep and 
estimated their value. 

“T’ll have the boys run up next week 
and drive them down,” said he. 

Part of the way the road was over- 
shadowed on the east by cliffs and ledges 
of rock, several hundred feet high, from 
which monster boulders had rolled occa- 
sionally into and even across the road- 
way. It looked decidedly “scarey.” 

To add to the pleasant effect Mr. S. 
told how he remembered when the rat- 
tlesnakes used to hang on the gigantic 
stump fences that bordered the road and 
almost drop into people’s wagons. Be- 
tween the Scylla of the stump fence and 
the Charybdis of the cliffs one may imag- 
ine the ladies rode quite warily. 

They had been riding opposite Lake 
Champlain and parallel to it for some 
hours. Private roads led down to de- 
tached peninsulas by the lake, which 
formed fine grazing farms of several 


hundred acres. Down one of these 
roads the farmer led the way; after 
passing the little village of Orwell and 
descending steep hills by roads almost 
lost in bushes, he halted before a pleas- 
ant white house. 

“ Halloa, there!"’ he sang out ina 
hearty voice. 

His stentorian challenge brought three 
ladies out of the house, and a boy and a 
bearded man running from the barn. The 
welcome they gave him was too hearty to 
be described, but the rest of the party 
felt that there must be some left over for 
them. 

“Plain farmer fare, indeed!” said the 
ladies, when they caught the old farmer 
alone. ‘Why, this is ideal!” 

The house overlooked Lake Champlain 
and was surrounded by hundreds of acres, 
on which browsed gentle Jerseys or finely- 
bred sheep or horses. Mrs. and the Misses 
Russell did their own work, and their 


housekeeping was marvelous, while their 


butter was an “inspiration,” the Hypo- 
chondriac said, and he vowed he would 
eat nothing but butter while he stayed 
there. He condescended, however, to as- 
sist on the trout the next morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell, their host and 
hostess, with youthful feeling entered 
heartily into the spirit of the trip. They 
made the party stay over for two days, 
and filled the days with pleasure to over- 


flowing. 


Sunday was needed for rest and quiet 
rambles. On Monday the old farmer was 
up before sunrise, and appeared, coming 
from the lake at breakfast time, laughing at 
his good luck and lugging two enormous 
stringsof fish that dragged in the grass. 
The Misses Russell hada dainty boat, and, 
being strong and expert at the oar, gave 
several of the party excursions in and out 
the bays along the lake. These trips were 
decidedly novel, and, with the high waves 
running, not a little exciting. 

In.the afternoon some of the party went 
fishing and bathing, while the gentlemen 
went to see the fine stock farms in the 
neighborhood. One place had about fifty 
head of horses, all descendants of the Mor- 
gan stock sires like Ethan Allen and Dan- 
iel Lambert, which have made the region 
famous. One barn had the novel attrac- 
tion of a wide veranda around it. 

The visitors were enthusiastic, especi- 
ally after seeing Ben. Franklin and some 
of his get exercised on the half-mile track, 
and in the evening they gathered in the 
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parlors for merry talk and music until a 
late hour. 

The next morning Mr. and the Misses 
Russell accompanied the party on horse- 
back at the invitation of Captain Holmes. 
Not a little amusement was caused dur- 
ing this visit by the leaking out of the 
Agricultural Student’s secret, and he was 
greeted with a chorus of “Ohs” when it 
was found that the jolly farmer was the 
Captain’s uncle, and that Mrs. Russell was 
the latter’s sister, while the meeting and 
visit at the Russell farm were a precon- 
ceived surprise of the thoughtful Captain’s. 

June 26 was a hard day’s ride. A few 
miles from the Russells was a sailboat 
ferry across the lake, which was more en- 
joyed by the biped than the quadruped 
travelers, the latter snorting suspiciously 
at the flopping sail and creaking boom of 
the eerie craft. 

Once more in New York State they 
found the road unpleasantly near the D. 
& H. RR. tracks, but got along safely to 
Ticonderoga. Here they filled saddle 
bags with provisions for a midday lunch 
by the road and began a toilsome ascent 
of the mountain road to Schroon Lake. 
An easier route would have been down 
the west side of Lake George, but the 
party were eager for a glimpse of Adi- 
rondack wildness, and this they realized 
in scorched forests, lonely lakes and steep 
mountain sides. For miles the road was 
a weary, stony ascent, and when at last 
they pitched their gypsy camp and lunched 
by a roadside spring they were a tired 
and hungry party. 

Before dark they reached Schroon Lake 
and forgot their weariness in gazing from 
the Leland’s pretty grounds across the 
quiet water to Isola Bella, the island home 
of one of New York’s popular sportsmen. 
And now their faces were turned toward 
home. 

In the next day’s southward ride some 
magnificent forest was passed through, 
above Warrensburgh. From this village 
another mountain road led over to Lake 
George, and this the ladies again pluck- 
ily essayed. A halt was made necessary 
during a hard thunder shower on the 
mountain, the whole cavalcade rushing in- 
to a large barn that stood hospitably open. 
This interruption was by no means un- 
pleasant, and in the cool air succeeding 
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the shower it seemed but a short canter 
until the lovely lake burst into view, and 
the party found themselves ensconced on 
the piazzas of one of the hotels at Cald- 
well at the south end of the lake. Thurs- 
day passed with a boat excursion up the 
lake and a climb of Prospect Mountain. 

The horses’ hoofs echoed merrily on the 
plank road leading to Glens Falls on Fri- 
day morning. The nine miles sped back- 
ward quickly, and a stop was made in 
this handsome and thriving metropolis 
of the Upper Hudson to visit the famous 
cave of the “Last of the Mohicans,” and 
glance at the interesting lumber and stone 
industries along the river. 

That afternoon they had a pleasant ride 
down along the Hudson, with the pictu- 
resque canal for company, through Sandy 
Hill and Fort Edward, at which place 
they struck southwesterly for Saratoga 
Springs. Passing in the shadow of 
Mount McGregor, they reached the fa- 
mous old watering place “as the shades 
of night were falling fast.” 

And now the ladies proved equal to 
the occasion. A mysterious trunk that 
had awaited them at their hotel was 
opened, and forth came dainty summer 
toilets, in which they looked so charming 
that even the Hypochondriac passed the 
Soprano twice on the piazza without 
knowing her. 

Saturday and Sunday were spent at the 
Springs in the various gaieties with which 
this old-time watering-place queen amuses 
her votaries. A ride to Mount McGregor, 
a gallop out to Moon’s on the lake, and 
another out to the Greenfield Hills were 
sandwiched between. the dissipations of 
mineral water and music. 

But the piece de résistance of the club’s 
programme was their dress parade down 
Broadway and Union avenue on Saturday 
afternoon. Their horses, coats and trap- 
pings were immaculate and their faultless 
appearance as they rode “ company front,” 
with the Doctor and the Captain execut- 
ing fancy steps in the lead, brought out 
generous applause along the piazzas. 

Sunday evening the cavalcade took an- 
other leisurely ride on their route, and on 
Monday, July 2, added the final thirty-five 
miles to the trip, which, with its windings 
and excursions, aggregated over two hun- 
dred miles. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


TIME seems to fly faster from year to year, 
and an invention is no sooner placed before the 
public than we hear of anniversaries. Of these 
none will be more interesting than the celebra- 
tion in Boston next August, under the direction 
of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
of the semi-centennial of photography. On 
August 10, 1839, Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre, 
introduced at the Paris Academy of Sciences by 
the great astronomer, Arago, announced to the 
world the secret of his beautiful process, and 
the Photographers’ Association of America pro- 
pose to fittingly celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of this event. A large exhibition of photo- 
graphs will be held, papers by eminent photo- 
graphic authorities will be read, and valuable 
discussions of important questions to photog- 
raphers will follow the papers. The grand $200 
prize offered by the association will be awarded 
to the fortunate photographer who exhibits the 
best collection of three pictures, not larger than 
twenty-two inches or smaller than eleven, illus- 
trating Longfellow’s picturesque poem, ‘‘ Evan- 
geline.”’ 

During these fifty years photography has 
slowly gained for itself recognition as a popular 
pastime. Slowly at first, because camera and 
chemicals were very expensive luxuries. But 
within the last ten years such rapid strides have 
been made in simplifying the modes of con- 
struction that few tourist parties start out now 
in which there is not at least one amateur pho- 
tographer. And this is not confined to our own 
country, but it is true in England and the Con- 
tinent. Even in far-off Japan photography has 
its votaries, and we are informed of the appear- 
ance of the first photographic journal, its unpro- 
nounceable name being Sashin Shimpo, and its 
editors, Prof. W. K. Burton, C. E., an English 
authority in photographic matters, now instruct- 
ing at the Imperial University, and K. Ogawa, 
a clever Japanese photographer. Those read- 
ers of OUTING familiar with the Japanese lan- 
guage will undoubtedly hail this latest addition 
to photographic periodical literature with de- 
light. 

A very good idea has lately taken form— 
thanks to the efforts of several enthusiastic 
amateur photographers. This idea has been 
given the name of The Postal Photographic 
Club, of which Prof. Randall Spaulding, of 
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_regular order, and each member has thus an 
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Montclair, N. J., is president, and Dr. J. Max 
Mueller, of Westchester, Pa., is secretary. Each 
member contributes monthly a photographic 
print, which is placed in the club album for the 
month by the secretary, with full particulars in 
a note book that accompanies the album; and, 


when it is completely filled, the album and note 
book are circulated among the members in 


opportunity of seeing the work of his brother 
amateurs and criticising it in the note book ac- 
companying. The result is very instructive 
and interesting. The membership of the club 
is limited to thirty, but as yet the number is not 
completed, I understand. When the number of 
the original club is completed, undoubtedly a 
second and third club on the same plan will be 
started in compliance with popular demand. 
W. I. LincoLn ADAms. 
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* 
LAWN TENNIS. 


Lovers of this gentle game, which has within 
the last few years so firmly established itself in 
the affections of people who care not so much 
for the excitement of base and foot ball, are full 
of anticipation of a most successful season this 
year. At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Lawn Tennis Association 
it was shown that there was a large increase in 
the number of clubs throughout the country. 
With this increase the standard of excellence 
has also been raised, and the various tourna- 
ments this year—and their number is larger 
than ever—may be expected to show excellent 
play. 

The season may be said to have opened, in 
a way, with the tournament in March at St. 
Augustine, in which a large number of first- 
class players participated, and which brought 
into prominence Mr. O. S. Campbell, of Colum- 
bia College. By cool play and good judgment 
he won the all comers’ prize and the champion- 
ship trophy. While it may be rather early to 
make predictions, there is very little doubt that 
he will show up well in tournaments in which 
Messrs. Slocum, Taylor, Clarke, Shaw, Mac- 
Mullen, Paton, etc., are the shining lights. 

The selection of the Staten Island Cricket 
Club’s grounds as the place where the cham- 
pionship doubles are to be played is a good one, 
although fault might be found with the day 
selected, July 1, as being somewhat late. It 




















EDITOR'S OPEN WINDOW. 


was a foregone conclusion that the single cham- 
pionship would be decided as formerly, at New- 
port. As the event is one of considerable im- 
portance in the tennis world, the éclat which 
the aristocratic Casino gives to the contest still 
further serves to make the occasion a memor- 
able one. As several English experts contem- 
plate a trip to our shores to try their skill with 
our champions, there will be no lack of interest 
in the important tournaments of the year. 
These events will, of course, not affect, except 
in a general way by keeping up their enthu- 
siasm, the large army of tennis players who are 
devoted to the game because of the sport it 
affords them. As a game for ladies and gen- 
tlemen it easily ranks first, being very much 
more exciting than some other sports in which 
the social element is an important factor. We 
shall therefore again have the pleasure of see- 
ing picturesque groups of young men ‘and 
maidens whiling away leisure hours in excit- 
ing contests. If these are not always the best 
expositions of what tennis is, they are full of 
charm to participants and spectators alike. 
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* 
THE VALKYRIE CHALLENGE. 

SINcE OvTING first heard of the new aspirant 
for the yachting diadem of the world, no topic 
save the Dunraven challenge and the probable 
competitor the New York Club will pit against 
the coming seventy-footer has been so persist- 
ently discussed in all yachting circles. There 
never was a moment’s doubtor hesitation about 
accepting the challenge; and that the terms 
under which the matches will be sailed will be 
thoroughly sportsmanlike and fair goes also 
without saying. But the momentous question for 
our yachtsmen to settle is this: What boat shall 
we choose to meet the Englishman? There are 
three premises from which a conclusion will be 
drawn. tst. Shall we meet the Valkyrie with 
the Volunteer? 2d. Shall we find, by repeated 
trials and under every possible change of con- 
ditions, which is really out and out the best of a 
clinking good lot of present seventy-footers like 
the Zitania, Shamrock, Katrinaand others of their 
class, and, staking our laurels on her, send her 
to do battle for America and victory? And, 3d. 
Shall we build a special boat—a brand new sev- 
enty-foot compromise sloop—a combination keel 
and centreboard yacht which the genius of 
Edward Burgess will turn out, in every proba- 
bility, superior for her size to anything that yet 
floats our waters? 

In discussing the question we labor under this 
disadvantage, that our opinions and criticisms, 
written though they be in the middle of April 
and during the heat of the controversy, will 
not be before our readers until the first of June, 
when, of course, the question will have been 
definitely decided and the result of that decision 
perhaps already chronicled as ancient history. 
But OuTING is accepted as a leading authority in 
yachting matters and has always kept the his- 
tory of this, America’s leading pastime, written 
up to date ; and if the daily and weekly journals 
are consulted for the news of the day it is 
equally admitted that for reference and guide 
OvuTING must be kept on file if a yachtsman 
wants to refresh and aid his knowledge. We 
therefore do not hesitate to ventilate the ques- 
tion from its earliest inception, and shall follow 
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the course of events until we chronicle the great 
race itself, and make the episode of the Valkyrie’ s 
challenge year as complete as we have those 
of the struggles of the Genesta, Galatea and 
Thistle. 

The gentlemen who represent the cup com- 
mittee are one and all thoroughly practical 
yachtsmen, and doubtless their unanimous voice 
in recommending the Volunteer (if such be their 
ultimate decision) will carry all the weight and 
argument their experience entitles them to re- 
ceive at the hands of the public. At the present 
time there is undoubtedly a very strong predis- 
position on the part of the more conservative 
faction in the councils of the New York Yacht 
Club to give General Paine’s remarkable sloop 
the honor of becoming a double champion. But 
it is rumored on the other hand that General 
Paine feels he individually has done his share 
to uphold his couatry’s claims to the yachting 
supremacy of the world, and does not intend to 
put the Volunteer into racing commission this 
year. Should a syndicate of the N. Y. Y. C. or 
any other club desire to become the purchasers 
of the Volunteer with a view of racing her against 
the Earl of Dunraven’s cutter, General Paine 
will doubtless accommodate them by selling. 

The Earl of Dunraven, in his letter accom- 
panying the R. Y. C. challenge, expressly inti- 
mates that the Va/kyrie was not primarily built 
for the purpose of racing for the America cup, 
but that she was designed for racing in English 
waters against the latest cracks in the seventy- 
foot class. Now, it is well known that there are 
some splendid specimens of that class already 
in our fleet. Why, then, cannot there be found 
among the $22,000,000 capital represented by 
the members of the N. Y. Y. C. one patriotic 
sportsman who, wanting a seventy-footer pri- 
marily for winning laurels from the 7?tania, 
Shamrock, Katrina and their worthy sisters, is 
game enough to build at once for the coveted 
honor of representing our great nation in the 
approaching international contest? We think 
that Boston and the Eastern Yacht Club have 
thrice, so to speak, ‘‘wiped the eye’’ of her 
venerable sister club, and if New York yachts- 
men are content to lie supinely by and allow 
other more enterprising.clubs to earn them the 
right of proclaiming themselves the custodians 
of a trophy they are not patriotic enough to 
stand up and defend, then, we say, the sooner 
the N. Y. Y. C. hand over their charge to a 
more enthusiastic and interested organization 
the better for the yachting interests of this great 
nation of sailors. 

About the choice of a designer for the cup de- 
fender there can be but one sentiment. Ed- 
ward Burgess, the genius that evolved in turn 
the Puritan, the Mayflower and the Volunteer, 
each so eminently the superior of the creation 
of the previous season, is alone worthy of the 
commission, and to him, assuredly, will the 
task be assigned. The contest that so many 
thousands eagerly look ferward to next Septem- 
ber is not so much the struggle of type against 
type, keel against centreboard, but it is another 
battle of the master brains of two great schools 
of yacht architecture, and the victory will be- 
long to the man and not to the boat, and OUTING 
cordially exclaims to both Mr. George Watson 
and Mr. Edward Burgess, ‘‘ Palmam qui meruit, 
ferat!’’ CHARLES E, Cray. 
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A FAST COURSE FOR ROWING. 


GREAT SALT LAKE is coming to the front 
as a rowing course. Shells were put on that re- 
markable water last August for the first time in 
history, at the special regatta held there by the 
Mississippi Valley Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion. It was then that the great time of 8:36% 
was made by the four-oared crew of the Modoc 
Club of St. Louis, over a course 1% miles long 
withaturn. Affidavits as to this record by the 
engineers who laid out the course and the three 
judges who timed the race have been secured, 
and that record is now generally accepted as 
correct. 

Representatives of four Association clubs had 
been invited to Salt Lake City, and were enter- 
tained handsomely by the Elks Club. The rail- 
road carried them free between Chicago and 
Salt Lake City, and when they returned East 
they were more than ready to acknowledge that 
Salt Lake City Gentiles were a hospitable lot, 
and that Great Salt Lake was the fastest water 
in the world. Races for fours, doubles and 
singles were rowed. The regatta fairly estab- 
lished the claim that this heavy water, which is 
18 per cent. solid matter, is the fastest: in 
America for shell racing, and the slowest, by 
the way, for cutter or centreboard yacht racing. 
A shell will draw from half an inch toone inch less 
here than in fresh water, thus fairly sliding over 
it, and because of the density of the water an 
oarsman gets a tremendous purchase. Aslower 
and longer stroke can therefore be much more 
effectively pulled here than elsewhere. Some 
trouble is experienced at first in lifting the blade 
clear in time to feather quickly, but experience 
remedies this. 

Narrowing the present wide Donahue blade 
from one to two inches would perhaps be advisa- 
bie. A wide blade may do very well in fresh 
water, or in ocean water containing only 3to 3% 
per cent. solid matter, but it does not seem to 
give the best results at Salt Lake. 

Oarsmen may find themselves and their boats 
all streaked with salt on the return to the boat 
house from a short pull; but this does no harm, 
and a little fresh water quickly cleans the boats. A 
bath in the lake is most refreshing, as the heavy 
brine is a great tonic and exhilarant, and runs 
up the appetite in great shape. Caution is 
necessary about getting the stuff in one’s mouth, 
as it cuts the wind, and sometimes, unless there 
is assistance at hand, a weak person may run 
the risk of strangulation. However, the suf- 
ferer has the satisfaction of knowing that any 
catarrh he or she may have is speedily knocked 
out by such heroic treatment. 

Two fine rowing clubs have been organized in 
Salt Lake City—the Salt Lake Rowing Club, 
with a membership of fifty, and the Garfield 
Rowing Club with nearly thirty members. 





Boat clubs are to be organized also at Ogden, 
farther up the lake, and at Provo on Utah Lake, 
all aquatic organizations in this part of the 
country being united in an association, the Salt 
Lake Navy. This general organization has 
charge of all regattas, and looks after local 
aquatic interests generally. 

The Mississippi Valley Amateur Rowing As- 
sociation will include the Salt Lake Navy, and is 
to hold a regatta on Great Salt Lake in August 
or September, for which extensive preparations 
will be made. Crews and boats will be trans- 
ported free between Chicago and Salt Lake 
City, and probably crews from beyond can 
secure half rates to Chicago. The local clubs 
are proposing to bring out, if possible, four- 


_oared crews from the extreme East, which, with 


crews from three or four of the Mississippi Val- 
ley clubs, and representatives from Portland, 
Ore., and San Francisco, will insure the success 
of this regatta. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING WILD GAME. 


THE ‘‘wrinkle’’ in photography which Mr. 
Carpenter described in April OuTING reminds 
me of similar attempts which I have made with 
the camera in the wilderness of the White Moun- 
tains, and elsewhere. Let it not be understood, 
however, that success always, or even often, 
crowned such attempts ; for it is much easier, 
though far less exciting, to pursue and shoot a 
quarry with a rifle or gun than to accomplish 
the same feat with one’s camera and lens. Not 
only must one be within a certain distance of 
the wary game, but intervening objects must 
be avoided, and the light must be from behind 
if an instantaneous photograph is required. 
The chances of success being much less in 
‘* shooting ’’ with the camera than withthe gun, 
when success is attained there is more reason 
for gratification. 

My own attempts have been made in the 
direction of photographing the wild deer of 
northern New Hampshire, and there are not 
many feats more difficult in photography. But 
this only adds zest to the sport. One way is to 
approach your game by water, and in a direc- 
tion from which the wind is blowing, of course. 
If one is perfectly familiar with the ‘ground 
there is a chance of getting a picture by station- 
ing one’s self near a runway, where a good 
light may be secured in the right direction, and 
then, by starting the dogs on the track, wait 
patiently until the game pass near enough the 
camera to snap the shutter at them. Another 
way is to conceal the camera in the brushwood, 
near a favorite watering place, and await the 
approach of the deer, which usually occurs at 
each dawn or toward evening, and in the long 
days of symmer there is usually light enough to 


























THE OUTING CLUB. 


photograph them successfully at such times with 
the quick plates that are now manufactured. 
This is, perhaps, the surest method of all, but 
it will be found to require an intimate knowl- 
edge of the country, of the game to be photo- 
graphed and a great amount of patience. 

It has been suggested to employ the magne- 
sium ‘‘flash’’ light for photographing deer at 
night, since in the darkness one can approach 
very near one’s subject by water in a canoe. 
The camera might be adjusted in the bow ona 
ball-and-socket unipod, similar to that which 
Mr. Carpenter described, and the magnesium 
flashed from a suitable support behind and a 
little above the camera, or even from a pistol 
devised for this purpose. 

There are, of course, many attractive pictures 
to be made by photography on hunting expedi- 
tions, or in camp, beside those of actual liv- 
ing game in their own wild country. A fine, 
young buck hung before a picturesque bark 
camp, with hunters grouped about it, and with 
guns, rods, dogs, &c., properly arranged, with 
perhaps a string of trout hanging from one of 
the poles and a bunch of partridges or other 
feathered game in another conspicuous place, 
makes a most interesting photograph. With 
such material an endless number of photo- 
graphic changes may be rung and all the re- 
sults be extremely interesting and picturesque 
photographs. The trophies of an outing thus 
secured are, moreover, permanent, and serve to 
give us and our friends as well a pleasure in 
the beholding over and over again, and when 
only memories of our hunting and fishing ex- 
cursions would otherwise remain. 

W. I. LincoLn ADAms. 
** 
THE COLOR OF TROUT. 


Every trout fisher has observed the difference 
in the color of the speckled beauties he loves so 
well, but to the query why some are brighter 
than others the correct reason is rarely given. 

When we come to look into the matter closely 
we find that the amount of sunshine the trout 
basks in has much to do with itscolor. The 
same is true of every other fish that swims. 

Inhabitants of limpid streams with gravelly 
bottoms are bright and beautiful ; those in dark, 
landlocked waters, shaded from the sun, are de- 
void of the brilliant colors which are so much 
admired. 

It has puzzled many amateur anglers, also, 
to account for the difference in the color of the 
substance or flesh of the brook trout. This can- 
not be accounted for in the same manner. The 
wild trout is noted for its beautiful pink flesh, 
while that of the cultivated fish is of a pale yel- 
lowish tint. The food of the trout makes all 
the difference, or, if -not, the annual or semi- 
annual visit of the wild trout tothe salt water 
makes itup. Preserved troutare fed principally 
on liver, and not only are they of less beautiful 
exterior, but they are devoid of the pink flesh 
and delicate flavor of the wild trout. 
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AN ELECTRIC PLEASURE BOAT. 


Wuat is stated to be the largest electrical 
pleasure boat in the world has just been 
launched at Hampton. This is the Viscountess 
Bury, which is mahogany built and will carry 
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between seventy and eighty passengers. She is 
65 feet in length, with a beam of Io feet, a 
mean draught of 22 inches and a displacement 
of 12tons. The launch is worked by twin pro- 
pellers, which obtain their impetus from two 
motors each of 7% horse power, and driven by 
200 accumulators placed underneath the floor of 
the boat. The whole deck space, from stem to 
stern, is thus left free for passengers. There is 
a furnished cabin amidships, which occupies 
that portion of the boat usually appropriated to 
the furnace and boiler. The accumulators are 
of sufficient capacity to store power for a full 
day’s run at the highest speed allowed under 
the Thames Conservancy by-laws, which is 10 
miles an hour. This speed was fully reached 
on her trial run, but a higher speed can be at- 
tained for special purposes, if required, by join- 
ing up the cells of the battery in series instead 
of in parallel as now joined up. The accumu- 
lators can be recharged during the night after a 
day’s work, and the boat thus made ready for 
the next day’s run. This recharging is to be 
effected at any one of a series of charging sta- 
tions which are in course of construction at 
various points along the river, the intention be- 
ing to construct a number of launches of this 
type for pleasure purposes on the river. There 
is ample space on the deck for moving about, 
and the direction of the electric gear, as well as 
the steering, can be performed by one person. 


* & 
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AN ENGINEERING FEAT. 


QUITE a novel engineering feat was recently 
performed on the line of the Panama canal— 
nothing less than the lifting of a steam launch 
over a bridge, under which it could not pass. 
The Panama Star and Herald says: ‘‘ Another 
feat has been performed in connection with 
Panama canal work. This time it has been 
a peculiar one. The canal steam launch No. 
16, of about thirty tons, was required to effect 
some work on the upper part of the canal. It 
would have required time and much expen- 
diture to take her apart and to put her together 
again higher up. A powerful hoisting der- 
rick called the ‘Ponton Bique’ was called 
upon for its services, and it easily and fortu- 
nately lifted the steam launch over the bridge.”’ 
This is the first time a canal steam launch has 
been lifted across a bridge in this manner, 
and it suggests a thought which might be 
put into practice on some of our canals and 
rivers which are spanned by other than draw- 
bridges. Of course there is not always a pow- 
erful derrick at hand, but perhaps rollers might 
be employed on which to slide boats around, 
rather than over, the bridges. 


* % 
* 
A BICYCLE ENGINE. 


A BICYCLE engine has been tested at Portland, 
Me., and experts who have seen it indorse the 
inventor’s claim that it will revolutionize rail- 
road travel. It is described as ‘‘ simply a bicy- 
cle running on smooth steel and pushed by 
steam.’’ From 550 to 600 revolutions or turns, 
equivalent to 150 miles per hour, are its piston 
speed and valve action. It is expected to take 
four cars, each seating eighty-eight passengers, 
100 miles per hour, if necessary. 
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A NUMBER of wealthy tourists from New York, 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia propose to encamp 
for about three months this summer on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. The party will 
be a very large one, about 200, and the hard- 
ships of outdoor life will be as much amelio- 
rated as the latest and most approved camping 
paraphernalia will permit. The campers will 
have a fleet of row and sail boats, as well as 
several steam yachts, so that communication 
will be easily established between the camp 
and Beaver Bay, Two Harbors, Grand Marais 
and Duluth, which latter place has been selected 
as the base of supplies. The plan promises to 
furnish a great deal of sport to those interested, 
and those fortunate enough tosecure invitations 
will receive a truly hospitable reception. 


A CARAVAN started from the Grand Central 
Depot, New York, on April 6, which for com- 
pleteness of appointments easily surpasses all 
efforts ever made in a similar direction. There 
are about twenty-five tourists in the party, which 
was gotten up by Dr.W. Seward Webb. A train of 
four parlor cars is to carry them over the great- 
est part of 20,000 miles which the tourists are to 
travel over before their return. They expect to 
be gone three months. Every provision has 
been made to insure comfort. The trainmen 
and conductor have all been selected with ref- 
erence to their ability and trustworthiness. As 
part of the trip will be spent in fishing along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a full 
supply of the latest inventions and contrivances 
with which to lure the finny beauties from their 
cool retreats has been put on board. The 
hunter, should he chance to meet with large 
game, will have the choice of numerous rifles 
and shotguns of the best make and the latest 
improvements. As the party will live on board 
the train everything has been provided which 
will add to their comfort in that direction. A 
large supply of dainties has been stowed away 
in the proper lockers and hotel fare will easily 
be supplied or its absence not missed. At the 
Pacific a steamer has been chartered to convey 
the travelers to Alaska. This trip it is calcu- 
lated will take about two weeks. 

It will be seen from the above brief descrip- 
tion how completely every want has been sup- 
plied. The New York World estimates that the 
total cost of the trip will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $170,000, which includes, of course, the 
cost and value of the train itself and possible 
mileage, which alone amounts to over $30,000. 
The guns and ammunition on board are val- 


ued at $1,200; the fishing tackle at 
$450: piano at $1,200. 

This is truly taking advantage of 
what money can procure to insure 
an outing such as is within the 
reach of but few. 

THOSE expecting to journey west- 
ward this summer should not fail to 
order ‘‘Riley’s Tours,’’ advertised on page 
xxiii. Mr. W. C. Riley, the publisher, of St. 
Paul, Minn., is a gentleman admirably quali- 
fied by his extensive knowledge of the Western 
territory to give the traveler a handbook likely 
to prove indispensable as a guide and entertain- 
ing as a book of travel. The low price at which 
these books are offered — ‘‘ The Great North- 
west,’’ $1; ‘‘ The Northern Pacific Tour,’’ $1; 
‘The Yellowstone National Park,’’ $1—makes 
them the possession of all who wish to study 
or visit this American territory, spreading over 
10,000 miles, and, what is better than all, Mr. 
Riley has made a book for the reader, and re- 
fused to cheapen it by inserting advertisements. 

In the great rush this year to the Paris Exhi- 
bition and to other points of interest in Europe, 
it is well to make all possible provision against 
discomfort, so that no surplus energy may be 
wasted in worry and vexation. One fruitful 
source of annoyance in former years has been 
the difficulty of obtaining money at a moment’s 
notice and in the currency of the country you 
happen to be in. Even when provided with let- 
ters of credit on well-known bankers, proper 
identification may be required, and this is not 
always easily had. There is, however, a meth- 
od of securing proper currency which the 
‘* Cheque Bank (Limited)’’ employ that recom- 
mends itself. Their checks are received at 
the leading hotels and railways, and in many 
shops as well. In this respect they are like 
Bank of England notes, since they are all se- 
cured by money deposited with the Cheque 
Bank to the full amount mentioned on your 
check. During the exhibition this year you 
can get the checks cashed at upward of fifty 
places in Paris, at a number of which English 
is spoken. The American agents for the com- 
pany are E. J. Mathews & Co., bankers, 2 Wall 
street, New York. Write to them, 

READERS of OvuTING will remember the de- 
lightful description of a flying visit to Antwerp 
which appeared in the May number. No doubt 
many tourists will prefer to go to Antwerp di- 
rect, and make the acquaintance of Old World 
life in one of the most entertaining ways possi- 
ble. To such OuTING can give a bit of advice: 
Take such steamers as the Belgen/and (Captain 
Beynon,) Westernland or the Waasland, of the 
Red Star Line, and rest assured you will not 
regret your choice. The appointments are first 
class in every respect, and an amount of com- 
fort is secured which you will highly appreciate 
when on the rolling deep. 









































‘‘Fun from Life’’ is the appropriate name 
which has been given to a volume containing 
some of the best of the smaller illustrations that 
have appeared in that bright paper, Zife. Chip, 
Gibson, Howarth and other clever artists are 
represented, and some of the drawings are 
funny enough to win a smile from him who 
never laughs. [Frederick Stokes & Brother, 
New York. ] 


THE Civil War has been a source from which 
writers have drawn material ad libitum for 
novels and novelettes. And, in truth, enough 
occurred during the years of that momentous 
struggle to supply incidents for countless tales. 
‘‘How I Escaped,’’ by W. H. Parkins, is an 
account of the difficulties a Northern gentle- 
man experienced in getting through the lines 
which the South had drawn so closely. It was 
contrary to the advice of friends that he had 
stayed in the Southern town; but then it was 
the old story of devotion to the girl he loved. 
That held him, as also the fear that were he 
to follow where inclination and duty called she 
would be lost to him forever. The story is 
interesting and well worth the reading. [Home 
Publishing Company, New York.] 


AMoNG the books which one picks up and 
reads with more than passing interest is ‘* Aga- 
tha Page,’’ by Isaac Henderson, the author of 
‘‘The Prelate.’’ The story is of the unbounded 
faith of a woman in her husband, who, though 
his erring heart at one time shrank away from 
his wife and was captivated by the charms of 
another woman, at last comes to a realization 
of his wife’s devotion. In this change which 
comes over him and leads him into the right 
path no factor is more potent than her faith, 
which the husband himself denominates as 
“the sort of thing that both stimulates and 
strengthens a man.”” [Ticknor & Co., Boston.] 


THE adventures of bold hunters in the wilds 
of Africa, the jungles of India and the plains of 
America have always had a charm for many 
minds, both young and old. There is a won- 
derful fascination about the various difficulties 
the daring hunters get into. This fact has been 
taken advantage of by many travelers, and the 
books which treat of miraculous achievements 
in the jungles are almost without number. The 
quality is, however, not always of the best. 
‘Hunting in the Jungle, with Gun and Guide, 
after Large Game,”’ by Warren F. Kellogg, is a 
very readable account of a trip to Africa and 
Borneo and the consequent happenings. Go- 
rillas, chimpanzees, orang-outangs, lions and 
tigers are introduced to us in a manner which 
claims our attention at once, and we cannot 














help evincing an interest in their doings. 
Handsome illustrations add value to the book, 
which is one that boys particularly will delight 
in. [Estes & Lauriat, Boston.] 


A BOOK somewhat similar in character to the 
foregoing is ‘‘ Thirteen Years Among the Wild 
Beasts of India,’’ by G. P. Sanderson. There 
is this difference, that Mr. Sanderson’s object 
is rather to describe the habits of the wild 
animals that came under his observation dur- 
ing his prolonged stay in India than to give an 
account of the various exciting adventures that 
befel him. The latter are not wanting; they 
liven up what might otherwise have become dry, 
technical detail. The author describes very 
fully the habits of the elephant. For this he 
was well qualified, as he held a position under 
the Mysore Government as officer in charge of 
the Government elephant-catching establish- 
ment. The student of natural history will find 
much useful information in the volume, while 
he who reads simply for the sake of reading 
and wants that to be exciting will not be disap- 
pointed. [W. H. Allen & Co., London.] 


Very few guide books contain so much really 
valuable information as the little pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘A Few Facts, with 368 Questions and 
Answers,”’ of which the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Company has just published the four- 
teenth edition. A number of summer and au- 
tumn pleasure and vacation trips are enumer- 
ated, and such points of interest as are reached 
en route are minutely described. The questions 
and answers are not a bit dry ; on the contrary, 
much useful knowledge may be gathered by the 
stay-at-home. In every way the book is recom- 
mended for perusal to those who contemplate a 
trip to Washington and the historic ground near- 
by, and he will indeed be hard to please who 
cannot find something to interest him, 


A VERY complete catalogue of bicycles and 
their belongings has been issued by A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers, New York and Chicago. 
It contains information of great value to cyclers 
regarding their pet hobby and the best way to 
indulge it. In general make up the pamphlet 
leaves little to be desired, and the arrangement 
of subjects is also such as to call for commenda- 
tion. 


THE Coventry Machinists’ Company is also 
out with its catalogue for 1889. The company 
is one well known to cyclers as makers of 
reliable machines. In the new catalogue evi- 
dence is given of the steady progress made in 
the attempt to attain perfection, not only innew 
styles of bicycles and tricycles, but also in_ bet- 
ter workmanship and improved mechanism. 








THE OLD MARE’S GRAVE. 


Where the moss-banked brooklet lingers, 
Beneath yon dark grove’s shade, 

A little mound of greener grass 

Marks where the old mare’s laid. 


And mem’ry takes me back again 
To early, happy years, 

As in the dappled pride of health 
The dear old gray appears. 


A head and neck so light and clean, 
An eye so full of fire, 

A lion’s heart, and limbs of steel 
Proclaim the Arab sire. 


The covert side, a goodly throng 
Of knights and ladies fair, 

The beauties of the speckled pack 
Flash in the sunlit air. 


A whimper in the covert’s depths, 
Hearts with excitement glow, 

A crash of canine melody, 

The madd’ning ‘‘ Tally Ho!”’ 


Now thro’ our veins in fervid streams 
Courses the tingling blood, 

As down the vale, like one wild wave, 
Dashes the equine flood. 


“‘Steady ! my gray, and take your time, 
We know what we've to do; 

Just let ‘the ruck’ run themselves down 
And then we will ‘come through.’ 


‘*Our fox is taking a good line 

To thin the soft ones out, 

We've been so often through the mill 
We know what we’re about. 


‘‘There, steady ! now again, old girl! 
A ‘yawner’s’ there in front ; 

Just let some flyer try it first 

And bear the battle’s brunt. 


‘*Bravo! my lass, you took it well, 
With leap so brave and sure; 

Let others try the virtues of 

That drain’s ‘cold water cure.’ 


‘*But see, now, how the pace has told— 
Je’ve run ten miles or more, 

And out of near a century 

You'd scarce count half a score. 


‘*See! up yon field, with trailing brush, 
Reynard, with falt’ring gait, 

Makes for the spinney on the hill— 

The haven comes too late ! 


‘Old ‘ Banterer’ is in his wake, 

And ere the goal is gained 

He rolls him o’er, and soon the ground 
With vulpine blood is stained. 


‘** Whoo—whoop !’ is ringing in the air! 
Hurrah! well done, my gray! 

We've cut them down—we’ve come in first! 
We’ ve won the brush to-day.”’ 


Light lie the green turf o’er thy head 


In this still resting place, 


And bright flowers blossom on thy grave, 
Dear comrade of the chase ! 


Tuomas S. BLACKWELL. 
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and wholesomeness. 








M. W. DUNHAWM’S 


OAKLAWN FARM. 


3,000 PERCHERON =. 


UN. FRENCH COACH HORSES, 
ta IMPORTED. 
STOCK ON I ON HAND: 
300 STALLIONS 
of serviceable age. 
150 COLTS 
superior individuals, with choice pedigrees. 


200 IMPORTED BROOD 
MARES 


(80 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 
ALL STOGK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best Quality. Prices Reasonable. 

Terms Easy. Bon’t Buy without inspect- 

ing this Greatest and Most Successful 

Breeding Establishment of America. 

Address, for 250-page catalogue, free, 


M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS. 


35 miles west of Chicago on C. & N.-W. R’y, 
between Turner Junction and Elgin, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
cf low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. So/d 
enly in cans. Roya BakinG Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


we> No Chemicals, x 
W. Baxer & C0.’s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, mo chemical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 












Creat Relief 


* instantly afforded sufferers from Bronchitis 

by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Either as an anodyne, to allay inflammation, or 
an expectorant, to loosen and bring away the 
mucus, this preparation has no equal. 


‘Last winter I contracted a severe cold, which, 
by repeated exposure, became quite obstinate. 
I was much troubled with hoarseness and bron- 
chial irritation. After trying various medicines, 
without relief, I at last purchased a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On taking this medi- 
cine, my cough ceased almost immediately, and 
I have been well ever since.”"—Rev. Thomas B. 
Russell, Secretary Holston Conference and P. E, 
of the Greenville Dist. M. E. C., Jonesboro, 
Tenn. 


‘“My mother was sick three years and very 
low with bronchitis. We feared nothing would 
cure her. One of my friends told me about 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. She tried it, has used 
eight bottles, and is now well.’’—T. H. D. Cham- 
berlain, Baltimore, Md. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price, $1; six bottles, $5. 
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It is the wheel for BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL MEN, and it is up to any 
of them in speed, too. 


THE AMERICAN RAMBLER, 


A rear driver of the highest possible grade, including the very best principles known 
to the science of Cycle building. 


It has a spring which absorbs all vibration without affecting the steering. 
It has a ball head and balls to all bearings. 
It is built of steel, with the exception of its red Para rubber tire. 





It is the machine to buy if a safety is wanted. 
It will pay to see and try it before making a purchase. 
Our mails are crowded with testimonials regarding its intrinsic worth. 


Our 80 page Catalogue containing detailed descriptions of our long line of 


Bicycles, Tricycles, Tandems and Safeties 


on application. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. €0., 


CHICAGO, IT... 


LARGEST AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 





























AT the request of the Ohio Fish Commission 
the United States Fish Commission this spring 
added to its regular program the distribution 
of pike perch, commonly called pickerel, eggs 
and fry collected and hatched at Sandusky. 
About eighty million eggs were secured, which 
are now being planted in the waters of Illinois, 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. The distribu- 
tion of shad eggs and fry is being conducted 
from several hatcheries in the East. The re- 
sults of the work done by the Commission are 
most encouraging. Already this spring the 
shad catch in the Potomac is nearly one hun- 
dred thousand greater than during the whole of 
last season. A similar report is made from the 
catch in the Susquehanna. 


CuicaGo is fast turning into a sporting town 
of the first order. There is a decided boom in 
cycling, and much is due to the enterprise of 
the different dealers. As OUTING is frequently 
asked about reliable business houses in the 
West it takes this opportunity of calling atten- 
tion toseveral in Chicago, knowing as it does 
that its readers will thank us for so doing. 

With characteristic enterprise the great cycle 
manufacturers of the West, Messrs. Gormully & 
Jeffery, have seconded the efforts of the dealers 
and athletes. Mr. Oliver, so well known in the 
cycling world as a wheelman and a scribe, has, 
of course, been the power behind the throne oc- 
cupied by Mr. Gormully. So widespread is the 
interest in cycling that sporting goods dealers 
who heretofore confined themselves wholly to rod 
and gun supplies have been induced to fit upa 
cycle department, and are finding it a very 
profitable annex. Messrs. Jenney & Graham, 
that well-known sporting firm of the Northwest, 
are paying close attention tothe wheel interests. 
The Wilkinson Company is pushing cycles of 
home and foreign manufacture. J. H. Fisk, 
whose popularity in rod and gun circles is as 
wide as the territory of the great West, had to 
fall into line with the other houses and now ad- 
vertises, while A. G. Spalding & Brothers no 
longer look upon their baseball trade as ‘he 
branch of trade, but are beginning to make 
almost as much of cycling as of the great 
national sport, and the Western Arms and Car- 
tridge Company has even gone so far as to fit up 
a bicycle room, 50 by 160 feet, providing a 
splendid track of thirty laps. The bicycles are 
inclosed in the centre within a strong railing 
and the track takes a circular form on the out- 
side of this inclosure. 

In this cycle department, Mr. O'Neil, the 
brain power of the Western Arms and Cartridge 
Company, has brought together a number of 
expert cycle riders, such as Temple, Rowe, 
Van Sicklen, Munger, and others of world- 
wide repute. Indeed, we doubt very much 
whether any other establishment can claim the 
command of equal diversified cycling talent, 
and, what is better still, these experts of the 
wheel and the excellent track facilities have 
drawn to this establishment many business 
men of high standing, and thus cycling has 
not only been popularized, but dignified to a 


SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


sex also has 
in the sport, 
have already 


remarkable degree. The fair 
taken an enthusiastic interest 
and more than twenty ladies 
graduated there. 

While this company is paying such attention 
to cycling matters, it is not backward in push- 
ing other sports, and sportsmen all through the 
West are recognizing that fact. In its boat de- 
partment, for instance, it hasa full line of 
hunting and pleasure boats, sailing canoes, 
steam launches, with the celebrated combina- 
tion engine which can be converted from an oil 
burner to a wood orcoal burner. These launches 
are furnished complete with wood deck, canvas 
awnings, rich curtains, and cost $500 for a 20-foot 
boat and $25 extra for each additional foot in 
length. Rate of speed in quiet waters is from 8 
to 10 miles per hour, and capacity from eight to 
fifteen passengers. 


THE invitation to a race with Harvard sent 
by Cornell has been declined by the former 
crew, because it will only be at New London 
long enough to row Yale. 


CHAMPION of the World Searle, of Australia, 
has decided to go to England this summer, 
and has challenged Teemer to a race from Put- 
ney to Mortlake for a stake of £500 a side on 
August 17, or any other day in that month, if 
more convenient to the American. Searle will 
row O’Connor on the Thames for the pro- 
posed stake of £1,000 at any reasonable time 
after the Searle-Teemer race (if it takes place), 
or in August if the match with Teemer fails to 
take place. 


THE Eastern Yacht Club has been made the 
custodian of a cup which General Paine has 
offered for international matches between yachts 
not exceeding 70 feet water line measure- 
ment. The Eastern Club announces that a 
match of one or more races will be sailed for the 
International Challenge Cup after the races for 
the America’s cup. Assurances have been re- 
ceived that the Valkyrie will compete. 

THE Paradise Fin and Feather Club, of which 
Judge H. A. Gildersleeve is president, have 
closed contracts for the erection of a commodi- 
ous club house and several cottages at Isle de 
Paradis, the summer home of the organization 
at Lac des Grandes Isles, Canada. The build- 
ings are to be of sawed timber, handsomely fin- 
ished and painted, and in this respect will be 
unique, as they will be the first properly built 
and painted houses erected within a hundred 
miles of their location. A naphtha launch and 
a fleet of cedar boats are already at the lake, 
and by June 1, when the houses will be finished, 
the club will congregate at their summer home 
and begin the struggle with the famous big 
brook trout of that region. Among the club’s 
members are ex-President Cleveland, Mayor 
Grant, Joseph Jefferson, J. K. Emmet, Dr. W. 
F. Duncan, H. A. Gildersleeve, J. Charles 
Davis, Dr. Edwin R. Lewis, H. C. Miner, John 
Woods, Kit Clarke, James T. Davis, William 
Moser, Jr., . S. Taylor, Augustus Pitou, 
Charles W. Thomas and Charles B. Jefferson. 
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J. & W. TOLLEY’S “PARAGON” 
ot HAMMERLESS GUN. 


from office of 
this Journal 
post free. 
FTER ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 
in every sporting country 
= now stands 
unequaled 
= for SAFETY, 













The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 


The Most Elegant | \) <a FICIENCY. 
English Guns. : 
Prices—$79, $100, $125, 





ftp —— A $150, $175. 
f.-FTERZ-|\\ LONG RANGE WILD- FOWL GUNS. 
he 14 = _ ‘| Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yards; 8-bore at 120 yards, 4-bore 





z atiso yards. Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. Full particulars in 
a Zv-:/ detailed catalogue free from office of this journal. 
{mena 4 AMERICANS visiting Europe are invited to call and be accurately 


measured for a perfectly-fitting gun. 








Agents Wanted. 1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





SPRATTS PATENT 


Meat ‘‘Fibrine’’ Vegetable 


DOG CATE HES 


GENUINE 


we (WITH BEETROOT) 





Are used at all the GREAT DOG SHOWS in 











| 

w : ¢ 
PLEASE NOTE <p i | AMERICA and EUROPE and by the GREAT 
a | i KENNEL OWNERS of the WORLD, as well 

STAMP. A ;. ; : 
2 6 | as EXCLUSIVELY in the ROYAL KENNELS 
| of ENGLAND. 
i 
STAMPED | 
DOG MEDICINES. 

DISTEMPER CURE. %1.00 per box. ‘* LOCURIUM " (Patent).—A wonderful Healing Vegetable 
MANGE LOTION. 50e. per bottle. Oil, for the Cure of Cuts, Bites, Bruises and Wounds of 
ECZEMA LOTION. 1.00 per bottle. all kinds in Horses, Dogsand other Animals. In bottles, 


25c., 50c. and $1.0) 


LOCURIUM OIL aa. for Human use, heals rapidly 
fresh or old Wounds, Cuts, Bruises and Burns. In 


CHRONIC SKIN DISEASE CURE. 50c. per box. 
WORM POWDERS. 50ce. per box. 


PURGING PILLS. 50c. per box. bottles, price 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 

ALTERATIVE COOLING POWDERS. 50c. per box. | DIARRHCEA CURE. $1.00 per bottle. 
RHEUMATIC PILLS. 560e. per box. TASTELESS APERIENT BISCUITS. ‘'7%5c. per box. 
TONIC CONDITION PILLS. 50ce. per box. DOG SOAP. 25c. per tablet. 

COUGH PILLS. 560c. per box. The Bazaar says: ‘“‘ There is no Dog Soap equal to 


SPRAIN anp RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 50c.a bottle. Spratts. It is agreeable to use, kills fleas, and is entirely 


i oe free from poison. 
CURE FOR EAR CANKER. 50ce. per bottle. t@~ PAMPHLET on CANINE DISEASES, for 
HAIR STIMULANT. 50c. per bottle. | gratuitous distribution. 








SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED, 239-245 East 56th Street, New York. 




















Tuis department of OutinG is specially devoted to para- 
— of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
— Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn ennis and Croquet. Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snow Shoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘* Editor of Our- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘* The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


NEw amateur photographic clubs are con- 
stantly being organized, especially in colleges 
and schools. The Columbia College Camera 
Club, under the presidency of Mr. Charles W. 
Stroughton, has a membership of nearly fifty. 
More recently organized clubs are the Camera 
Club of New York, at 314 Fifth avenue; the 
Yonkers Photographic Club, with headquarters 
in the Deyo Building ; the Worcester Lantern 
Slide Club, Mr. G. Francis, secretary. There 
are not less than seventy-five photographic or- 
ganizations in this country at the present time. 


THE various amateur photographic societies 
are busy preparing collections of photographs 
illustrating the city or neighborhood in which 
they are located. ‘‘Illustrated Boston,’’ by 
members of the Boston Camera Club—consist- 
ing of sixty-five lantern slides and accompanied 
by suitable descriptive reading matter—has al- 
ready started on its rounds. ‘' Picturesque New 
York’’ is being prepared by the New York 
society, while the sister societies of New Or- 
leans, Rochester, Providence, Syracuse and 
Washington are at work on their respective 
cities and surroundings. 


AN international exhibition of photographs 
was held in the Art Institute, at Chicago, under 
the auspices of the Photographic Society of 
Chicago, from May 15 to 25, inclusive. Pho- 


29 


tographers had been invited to send specimens 
of their work, and a very interesting exhibit 
was thus secured. 


THE Photographic Society of Philadelphia 
held its exhibition at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, from April 8 to 20. The 
affair was a success in every way. The society 
is the oldest organization of its kind in this 
country, having been organized in 1862. 


THE inauguration celebration on April 29 and 
30 and May 1 presented unusual opportunities 
to the amateur photographers, and hundreds of 
enthusiasts employed the days in taking shots 
at the crowds and the decorations. The Society 
of Amateur Photographers, on April 29, char- 
tered a steamer from which to secure views of 
the great naval parade, and it was supplied with 
an armament of two hundred cameras for the 
occasion. Excellent views were obtained of the 
men-of-war, the steam yachts, and the crowded 
river steamers. 


ARCHERY. 


THE Ohio State Archery Association will hold 
its eleventh annual meeting at Norwood, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 10, 11 and 12. The offi- 
cers of the association are T. F. Scott, president, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, W. S. Gwynn, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. W.S. Gwynn is the present 
State champion for double American round ; 
T. F. Scott holds the double York round. Mrs. 
Albert Kern is the lady champion of the double 
Columbia and double National round. 


ATHLETICS. 


FIXTURES FOR JUNE. 
1—Amateur Athletic Union, Eastern 
Championship Meeting, on grounds 
of Berkeley Athletic Association. 
1—Montreal (P. Q.) Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation, Spring Games. 
8—Athletic Club of the Schuy!kill Navy, 
Open Amateur Games, at Philadel- 


June 


June 


June 


phia. 
June 8—Pastime Athletic Club, Annual Spring 
Games, at Jones’ Wood, New York 
city. 
8—Berkeley Athletic Club, Open Ama- 
teur Games. 
June ro—Irish Amateur Athletic Association, 
Annual Championship Meeting at 
Dublin. 

June 13—Amateur Athletic Union, Western 
Championship Meeting, at Detroit, 
Mich. 

June 15—New York Athletic Club, Annual 
Spring Games, at Travers Island. 


June 








OUTING FOR JUNE. 


June 22—Amateur Championship of Scotland, 
at Glasgow. 

June 22—Brooklyn Athletic Association, Annual 
Games. 

Manhattan A. C. Summer Games. 

June 29—Twenty-fourth English Annual Ama- 
teur Championship Meeting at Stam- 
ford Bridge, London. 


THE twenty-sixth annual meeting between the 
athletic representatives of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities took place at the Queen’s 
Grounds, West Kensington, on March 29. The 
record follows: 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Hundred yards . 2. 1 + sw ww 10 3°58, 
*High jump ; ; ‘ . . - « 5ft.8in. 
Putting weight . . - 35 ft. 6% in. 
Hurdle race, 120 yards ° e 16S. 
40 yards . . + 51 2-58. 
ngjump . : ; at ft. % in. 
Oxrorb. 

Hammer throwing or ft. 5 in. 
— jump . 5 ft. 8 in. 
+Mile race 4M. 23 3-5S. 
3-mile race . . + 15M. 20 2-58. 


*Dead heat. tWon by F. J. K. Cross in the best time ever 
made at the University sports. 

Cambridge won the competition by 5% to 3%, 
firsts only counting. 


AT the annual general meeting of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Association of Great Britain, held 
at Anderton’s Hotel, London, England, Satur- 
day, March 30, the following resolution was 
passed : 

‘* Resolved, That no British athlete resident in 
the British Isles, and a member of a British 
athletic club, shall be allowed to compete at 
the Amateur Athletic Association champion- 
ships of England as a member of, or in the 
colors of, any foreign athletic club, and a bona- 
fide residence abroad of not less than one year’s 
duration shall be required from all competitors 
who are members of foreign athletic clubs.’’ 


THE cross-country championship of Ireland 
was decided on Saturday, March 30, at Bal- 
doyle, near Dublin. The day was beautifully 
fine. The race resulted in a win for last year’s 
champion club, the County Dublin Harriers, 
who just got home from the Haddington, the 
Elysians occupying third position. Kennedy, 
of the Elysians, got first place after a good fight 
with C. C, Carr, of the County Dublin Harriers, 
who was champion in 1886 and 1887. Cassidy 
and Hall ran a fine race for third place, which 
resulted in favor of Cassidy by about 8 yards. 


Tue Boston Athletic Club held its first Satur- 
day hare and hound hunt, April 6. The hares 
were given a start of seven minutes and made a 
course of 7 miles, finishing at the club house in 
th. 8m. 28%s. The first hound in was J. L. 
Batchelder, whose time was rh. 14m. 22s. Two 
of the three cups offered by the club were given 
to the hares and the third cup was awarded to 
Mr. Batchelder, the leading hound. 


THE Pastime Athletic Club’s trial race for the 
cross-country championship was held from Fort 
George early in April. After a very hard race 
of about 5% miles, A. J. Marsh won in the good 
time of 33m. 15s. J. F. Roberts was second in 
33m. 25s. 

THE performance of W. Pollock Hill in run- 
ning 1,000 yards in 2m. 14 4-5s. at the Oxford 
University sports, March 8, thus beating the 
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best previous performance of an Englishman— 
W. G. George’s 2m. 16s.—was a wonderful per- 
formance. L. E. Myers, M. A. C., holds the 
English and American records at that distance. 

THE fifteenth games of the Seventh Regiment 
Athletic Association were held April 6 in the 
large drill room of the armory and every inch 
of space not used by the contestants was occu- 
pied by the many thousand spectators who had 
come to applaud and encourage their personal 
friends entered. The following will be found a 
complete summary of all the events : 

220-yards (handicap) — Final heat won by 
Edward L. Montgomery, Company [(10 yards) ; 
time, 27 I-5s.; second, G. R. Martin, Company 
H (7 yards); third, H. C. Jones, Company G 
(5 yards). 

1,000-yards (handicap)—Won by W. M. Moore, 
Company I (60 yards); time, 2m. 27s.; second, 
P. R. Irving, Company K (42 yards); third, 
G. Y. Gilbert, Company B, scratch. 

Intercompany tug of war—Won by Company 
H, defeating Company F by 4 inches. The win- 
ning side comprised Arthur De Salden, Rich- 
ard Deming, W. H. Ketcham and W. E. Coats. 
Company B, the other team entered, defaulted 
to Company F. 

Mile bicycle race (scratch)— Won by S. V. 
Hoffman, Company K; time, 3m. 3Is.; second, 
F, G. Roumage, Company B;; third, H. C. Sen- 
ior, Company H. 

Half-mile walk (handicap)}—Won by T. Mc- 
Lelland, Company E; time, 3m. 57s.; second, 
W. E. Smith; third, C. E. Miller. 

Putting the 16-pound shot (scratch)}—Won by 
J. P. Marren, Company A; distance, 29 ft. 7 in.; 
2d, E. A. Wolff, Company G; 3d, O. D. Thees, 
Company E. 

Sack race (scratch), 50 yards—Won by I. C. 
Westlake, Company E; time, 8s.; second, C. L. 
Jacquelin, Company G; third, C. S. Busse, 
Company F. 

440-yards run (handicap)— Won by C. L. 
Jacquelin, Company G (9 yards); time, 58 I-5s.; 
second, F. H. Crary, Company H (12 yards); 
third, P. R. Irving, Company K (12 yards). 

g3-yards run (scratch)—Won by J. H. David- 
son, Company H; time, I1s.; second, W. S. 
Wright, Company E; third, T. P. Sperry, Com- 
pany I. 

Potato race (scratch)—Won by W. H Moore, 
Company I; time, 54s.; second, C. L. Jacquelin, 
Company G;; third, F. H. Crary, Company H. 

220-yards hurdle race (handicap)—Won by 
C. F. Bostwick, Company B (3 yards); time, 
29 3-5s.; second, A. A. Jordan, Company C 
(scratch); third, C. 0. Woodhouse, Company F 
(9 yards). 

One-half mile run (scratch)—Won by W. 
McKee, Company E; time, 2m. 21 2-5s.; 
second, H. H. Hatch, Company I; third, P. V. 
Cesar, Company A. 

One-half mile go as you please, in heavy 
marching order—Won by G. Y. Gilbert, Com- 
pany B; time, 2m. 35s.; second, F. G. Ware, 
Company B;; third, R. H. Pelton, Company A. 

Wheelbarrow race (handicap)—Won by J. S. 
Woodhouse, Company F (3 yards); time, 54 I-5s.; 
second, F. H. Crary, Company H (3 yards); 
third, F. Gwynn, Company K (6 yards). 

2-mile bicycle race (handicap)—Won by C. 
F. Burhaus, Company B (60 yards); time, 7m. 
2s.; second, S. V. Hoffman, Company K (150 
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yards); third, J. Post, Jr., Company H (125 
yards). 

Three-legged race (handicap)—Won by C. F. 
Busse, Company F, and C. L. Jacquelin, Com- 
pany G (scratch); second, C. O. Woodhouse, 
Company F, and J. S. Woodhouse, Company F 
(4 yards); third, G. Y. Gilbert and F. G. Rou- 
mage, Company B. 

One-half mile roller skating race (handicap) 
—Won by H. J. Dietz, Company B (scratch) ; 
time, Im. 55 1-5s.; second, C. F. Burhaus, Com- 
pany B (2 yards); third, E. L. Tailer, Company 
I (35 yards). 

The following gentlemen, who composed the 
committee of arrangements, deserve a word of 
praise for the excellent way in which the events 
were reeled off: George Moore Smith, F. W. 
Janssen, H. L. Bloomfield, E. Dutcher, Waldo 
Sprague, Daniel Appleton, W. G. Schuyler, G. 
W. Rand, W. S. Wilson, J. C. Abrams, William 
Wood, J. H. Abeel, D. Valentine, J. N. Stearns 
and W. H. Robertson. 


THE closing indoor meeting at Harvard Col- 
lege of the season was held at the Hemenway 
Gymnasium on Saturday afternoon, March 30. 
The competitions were thrown open to all colle- 
gians, and among the entries were representa- 
tives of Yale, Columbia, Williams and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Fence vaulting—A. Greene, Harvard, 7 ft. 
% in. 

Standing high jump—S. Crook, Williams, 4 ft. 
103 in. 

Rope climbing, 35 feet—C. E. Curry, Harvard, 
14 I-58. 

Tug of war—Columbia beat Harvard by 4 
inches. 

Parallel bars—M. Pillsbury, ’89. 

Running high jump—T. G. Shearman, Jr., 
Yale, 5 ft. 856 in. 

Running high kick—L. C. Wason, Technol- 
ogy, 9 feet. 

Tug of war, final pull—Columbia (C. W. Hart, 
E. C. Robinson, E. Harris, captain, G. M. Elliott, 
anchor) beat Harvard by 12 inches. 

Pole vaulting—T. G. Shearman, Jr., 10 ft. 5 in. 


‘THE principal item in the Cambridge sports,”’ 
says the last Manchester Athletic Journal, ‘‘ was 
the lowering of his own record by H. C. L. Tin- 
dall, in the 600 yards. His previous best for 
that distance was Im. 12 3-5s., but on Saturday 
he succeeded in reducing it to Im. 12s.”’ 


THE new club house of the Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club is going up rapidly. The foundations 
are all in and the basement walls are up to the 
street level. The swimming bath is built on 
solid rock. The building committee seems 
positive that the club will have the finest house 
of its kind in the world when the building is 
completed, and unless something unforeseen 
occurs the members expect to enjoy their 
Christmas dinner in their new home. 


THE last ladies’ day at the New York Athletic 
Club House was the occasion of a large gather- 
ing of the fair sex, who applauded vigorously 
the athletes who went through a very interest- 
ing gymnastic programme for their benefit. 


THERE was a rather slim attendance at the 
first annual spring games of the Titan Athletic 
Club on the Manhattan grounds, May 4. All 
the events were closely contested. 
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C. H. Mapes, Columbia C. A. C., was the ref- 
eree. The results were as follows: 

100-yards run (handicap), six heats. First 
heat was won by A. F. Copeland, M. A. C. (1% 
yards); time, 11 1-5s. Second heat—H. Shipman, 
Col. C. A. C.(6 yards); time, 102-5s. Third heat 
—A. T. Davenport, Atlanta B. C. (6% yards) ; 
time, 11s. Fourth heat—H. R. Connell, Col. C. 
A. C.(6% yards); time, 10 3-5s. Fifth heat—Victor 
Mapes, Col. C. A. C. (7 yards); time, 10 4-5s. 
The final heat was captured by Victor Mapes in 
10 I-5s., with A. F. Copeland a close second. 

The 2-mile walk (handicap) was won by C. 
L. Nicoll, M. A. C. (15s. start). F. Tollistrand, 
W. S. A. C. (1m. start), came in second. Time, 
I5m. 5 I-5s. 

Throwing the 16-pound hammer (handicap)— 
Alfred Ing, M. A. C., who had 20 feet lead, won, 
his actual throw being 97 ft.4% in. F. L. Lam- 
brecht, M. A. C. (scratch), threw it 112 feet, and 
won second place. 

The 600-yards run (handicap) was decided in 
one heat. H. R. Connell, Col. C. A. C. (25 
yards), won, in Im. 15 4-5s. J. M. Hewlett, 
same club and same start, finished second. 

The 220-yards hurdle race (handicap) was 
also decided in one heat. A. F. Copeland, the 
scratch man, won, in 26 4-5s., with H. Mapes, 
Col. C. A. C., who had 2% yards start, close at 
his heels. 

The 220-yards novice scratch race required 
five heats. The first heat was won by F. S. 
Southard, Y. M. C. A., time, 25 4-5s. Second 
heat—A. T. Davenport, A. B. C., time, 26 2-5s. 
Third heat—J. W. Meincken, M. A. C., time, 
25 1-5s. Fourth heat—T. L. Smart, M. A. C., 
26 2-5s. The final heat was also won by Mr. 
Smart, in 25 1-5s., with Meincken second. 

The 150-yards scratch run was won easily by 
Copeland. H.M. Banks, Jr., M. A. C., was 
second. Time, 16s. 

The mile run (handicap) was won by T. P. 
Conneff, M. A. C., who started scratch, and ran 
a very pretty race from start tofinish. H. Horn- 
bostel, Col. C. A. C. (25 yards), got second place. 
Time, 4m. 34 I-5s. 

Running broad jump (handicap)— Z. A. 
Cooper, with a start of 2 ft. 6in., cleared 1g ft. 
6% in. in his actual jump, beating the scratch 
man, Victor Mapes, who made 21 ft. 9% in. 

The 2-mile bicycle race (handicap) was cap- 
tured by C. M. Murphy, K. C. W., who had a 
start of 80 yards. He led from start to finish, 
and won by a large gap from W. F. Murphy, of 
the same club, who had 70 yards start. Time, 
6m. 41 4-5s. J. W. Schaefer, who started from 
scratch, rode a brilliant race, and was loudly 
cheered when he passed into third place from 
last. It was a risk that very few wheelmen 
would take. He came up on the inside with 
but an inch or two to spare. 


T. G, SHEARMAN, ’89, broke the intercollegiate 
record at the running long jump at the Yale 
College gameson May6. He cleared a distance 
of 22 feet, thus excelling his previous record of 
21 ft.7% in. Hinckley, ’89, also broke the Yale 
record for the half-mile run, covering the dis- 
tance in 2m, 3 2-5s. 


THE Executive Committee of the Amateur 
Athletic Union has decided that members of a 
club who shall have been expelled for indebted- 
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ness shall not be eligible to membership in any 
other club, nor their entries received for any 
A. A. U. event. 


THE 10-mile amateur championship of Eng- 
land was run at Stamford Bridge on April 6. 
During the race the weather was dull and rain 
fell steadily, but the track was in splendid con- 
dition. The winner of last year’s championship, 
E. W. Parry, did not compete, though he was 
entered, owing to illness. The race from the 
Start lay between S. Thomas, Ranelagh Har- 
riers, and J. Kibblewhite, Spartan Harriers. 
Both these men kept together till the last lap, 
when Thomas ran away from Kibblewhite and 
won by over 40 yards. The winner’s time for 
the 10 miles was 51m. 31 2-5s., the fastest time 
on record for the championship. This also 
beats the American amateur record of 52m. 
58 3-5s., made by E. C. Carter, New York, No- 
vember 6, 1886. The previous fastest champion- 
ship time was 53m. 25 1-5s., made by W. Snook, 
June 27, 1885. The fastest 10-mile amateur 
record, 51m. 20s., was made by W. G. George, 
April 7, 1884. 


AFTER one week’s postponement on account 
of rain, the championship meeting of what 
might be termed the A. A. U. branch of the Na- 
tional Cross Country Association of America 
was held at Fleetwood Park, New York city, on 
Saturday, May 4. The weather was clear and 
pleasant, with a bracing breeze, the roads gen- 
erally in good condition, and the gathering of 
spectators ran well up into the hundreds. The 
following clubs entered teams: Prospect Har- 
riers, Olympic Athletic Club, Pastime Athletic 
Club, New York A. C., New Jersey A. C., and 
the American A. C., and the number of starters 
was over fifty, with Lloyd, of the Prospects, the 
favorite. The result was a surprise, however, 
for the favorite was defeated by eighteen-year- 
old Willie Day, of the New Jersey Athletic Club, 
who finished a couple of hundred yards ahead, 
having run the 8 miles (about) in 45m. 31 I-5s. 
Perhaps after his previous victory in the 5 miles 
across-country race in Jersey, his success 
should not have created any surprise, and it 
proves that he possesses an amount of stamina 
with which he had not been credited and which 
is not often found in a youth of hisage. J. 
Lloyd, Prospect Harriers, was second, in 45m. 
51\%s.; P. D. Skillman, New York Athletic Club, 
third, jin 47m. 31s.; E. Hjertberg, Olympic Ath- 
letic Club, fourth; P. C. Petrie, Prospect Har- 
riers, fifth; W. W. Kuhlke, Prospect Harriers, 
sixth. The team championship was won by the 
Prospect Harriers, the winning team being 
composed of J. D. Lloyd, P. C. Petrie, W. W. 
Kuhlke, S. T. Freeth, J. S. McGregor and S. T. 
Stagg. The Olympics were second and the 
Pastime A. C. team third. The prizes were 
gold medals to the winning team, silver medals 
to the second and bronze medals to the third. 
The championship silver cup and a diamond- 
studded medal rewarded the individual victor. 
The other events, all of which were interesting, 
resulted as shown below, the noteworthy per- 
formance being the successful attempt of C. H. 
Sherrill, of Yale, to lower the 125-yards record, 
he putting the figures at 12 2-5s. 


100-yards run—First heat—H. F. Walker, 
Yale College (3 yards start), first, in 10 2-5s.; N. 
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L. Deming, Yale College (5 yards), second, by a 
yard. Second heat—E. Barnes, Olympic 
Athletic Club (5 yards), first, in 10 2-5s.; E. C. 
Bowman, American Athletic Club (6 yards), sec- 
ond. Third heat—C. H. Sherrill, Yale College 
(scratch), first, 10 1-5s.; W. H. Morgan, Pastime 
Athletic Club (5% yards), second by 2 feet. 
Fourth heat—H. K. Yust, New Jersey Athletic 
Club (8 yards), first, in 10 2-5s.; O. J. King, Co- 
lumbia College Athletic Association (2 yards), 
second, by a yard and a half. Final heat— 
Sherrill first, in 10 1-5s. ; Morgan second, by a 
foot ; Walker third. 

Hurdle race, 220 yards—First heat—F. C. 
Puffer, Olympic Athletic Club (10 yards start), 
first, in 26 1-5s.; G. Schwegler, New York city 
(3 yards), second, by 4 yards. Second heat—C. 
y ips Wiegand, New York Athletic Club (scratch), 
first, in 26 2-5s.; L. Levein, American Athletic 
Club (7 yards), second, by 2 feet. Final heat— 
Schwegler first, in 25 3-5s. ; Puffer second, Le- 
vein third. There were but six flights of hur- 
dles instead of the regulation ten, which will ac- 
count for the time. 

3-mile bicycle race—R. W. Steves, Kings 
County Wheelmen (225 yards), first, in gm. 
52 1-5s.; E. A. Powers, Riverside Wheelmen 
(250 yards), second, 100 yards behind. 


Field officials: Referee, Otto Ruhl; judges, 


. William Halpin, G. L. M. Sacks and W. K. Rog- 


ers; timekeepers, J. E. Sullivan, F. Gerow and 
A. M..Sweet. 


AT a special meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the N. A.A. A. A., Thomas P. Conneff, 
the well-known distance runner, was elected of- 
ficial handicapper of the association, in the place 
of Walter G. Hegeman, who resigned the posi- 
tion after serving faithfully for so many years. 


AT the spring meeting of the Harvard Ath- 
letic Association, May 7, the college records 
for the 2-mile bicycle event and the pole vault 
were broken, In the former there were six 
entries, each man riding a different make of 
machine. E. A. Bailey, ’91, after a hard strug- 
gle with R. H. Davis, ’91, came in first in 6m. 
Is., lowering the college record by 1%s. In the 
pole vault R. G. Leavitt beat the best previous 
Harvard record by clearing 10 ft.4 in. The old 
record was Io ft. 334 in. 


A NEw sporting resort was opened April 23 at 
Avoca, N. C., which will be of special benefit to 
lovers of outdoor exercise in the South. All 
sorts of sports will be provided and every effort 
made to make this the pleasure resort of the 
South. 


AT a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. A. A. A. A. the following res- 
olutions on the action of the Intercollegiate 
A. A. in withdrawing from the N. A. A. A. A. 
were adopted unanimously : 

Whereas, The rules of the Intercollegiate Ama- 
teur Athletic Association are practically the 
rules of the National Association of Amateur 
Athletes of America and allow all amateur ath- 
letes to compete at open games given under 
such rules, adopting thereby the only just and 
fair test, viz.: that any athlete can compete pro- 
vided he is an amateur, and 

Whereas, Such a construction and restriction 
is the only proper one to be adopted by true ath- 
letic associations ; therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the resignation of the I. C. A. 
A. A. be accepted with regret, and 

Resolved, That the N. A. A. A. A. recognizes 
the I. C. A. A. A. as a separate and independent 
organization, and pledges to the various col- 
leges comprising the I. C. A. A. A. its heartiest 
support and assistance, and 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and re- 
solution, duly attested by the secretary of this 
association, be forwarded to the secretary of the 

C. A. A. A. 


A HANDSOME silver cup is offered by the Yale 
Athletic Association to the man who scores the 
greatest number of points in open athletic meet- 
ings this year. The design is to stimulate more 
men to enter for the events of these meetings, 
and thus develop more material for Yale’s ath- 
letic teams. 

Each first won counts five points, each second 
place counts three and each third place counts 
one. 


Ata full meeting of the board of managers 
of the Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States, held at the Columbia Athletic Club 
House, Washington, D. C., on March 2, 1889, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 


Whereas, The Amateur Athletic Union of 
the United States is the only athletic organization 
which claims and actually has a membership, 
and therefore, a jurisdiction, national if its 
character and extent; its purpose being to fos- 
ter and promote genuine amateur athletic 
sports, and to encourage competitions between 
athletes in good standing ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Amateur Athletic Union 
receive and consider applications for remitment 
of penalty, until April 15, 1889, from all ath- 
letes who, previous to March 4, 1889, had be- 
come ineligible to compete in games held under 
A. A. U. rules by reason of the resolution of 
August 25, 1888, and against whom there are no 
other charges affecting their amateur standing ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Amateur Athletic Union 
of the United States approve : 

First—Of the Intercollegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation rules for all games given by colleges be- 
longing to the Intercollegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation. 

Second—Of the Western Amateur Athletic 
Association rules for all games given by clubs 
belonging to the Western Amateur Athletic As- 
sociation. 

Third—Of the Pacific Coast Amateur Athletic 
Association rules for all games given by clubs 
belonging to the Pacific Coast Amateur Athletic 
Association. 


THE Titan Athletic Club have made satis- 
factory arrangements with the Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club for the use of their grounds, and will 
train side by side with the athletes of that club. 


THE Advisory Committee on Athletics which 
was recently formed at Columbia College has 
elected these officers: Frank Reese, chairman; 
Prof. Jasper J. Goodwin, vice-chairman ; J. M. 
Hewlett, go, secretary. 

W. Fellows Morgan has offered a prize to be 
competed for at the spring games for the long- 
est drop kick with a football. The winning 
kick must exceed go feet. 


.the votaries of the game. 


BASEBALL. 


THE season of the Cape May nine will open 
on July 1, and the club will be a very strong or- 
ganization. The membership is made up al- 
most exclusively of college men. The batteries 
will be Ames and Brokaw, of Princeton ; Hynde- 
man and Lansing, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Stearns and Upton, of Andover; the 
basemen will be Lana, of Princeton ; McConkey, 
of Yale, and Mowry, of Princeton ; short stop, 
Campbell, of Harvard; outfielders, Knicker. 
bocker, of Princeton, and Durell and Payne, of 
the same college. The schedule of games ar- 
ranged includes contests with the Staten Isl- 
and, Bergen Point, Young America, Riverton, 
Wyneetood, Pottstown, Highland and Borden- 
town clubs, besides the Beacons, of Boston. 


THE American championship season was 
opened in Cincinnati and Louisville on April 
17, and in Philadelphia and Baltimore on April 
18. The winning teams in the opening contests 
on the above dates were those of St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Athletic and Baltimore, the defeated teams 
being the Cincinnati, Kansas City, Brooklyn 
and Baltimore teams. 


THE League championship season opened in 
Jersey City, Washington, Pittsburgh and Indian- 
apolis, on April 24, when the Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Indianapolis clubs defeated 
the New York, Washington, Chicago and Cleve- 
land clubs, respectively. 


THE games played by the Spalding tourists 
at home since their return from the trip round 
the world ended as follows : 


April 8, Americavs. Chicago, at Brooklyn. Pitchers, 
Healy, Baldwin, . 7-6 

April 9, Chicago vs. America, at Brooklyn. ’ Pitchers, 
Tener, Crane, ‘ 9-6 

April 10, Chicago vs. America, at Baltimore. Pitch- 
ers, Baldwin, Healy, 5-2 

April 12, Chicago vs. America, at " Philadelphia. 
itchers, Tener, Healy, 9-2 

April 13, America vs. Chicago, at Boston. Pitchers, 
rane, Ryan, “ . + 10-3 

April 15, Chicago vs. ‘America, | at Washington. 


Pitchers, Baldwin, Tener, 8-6 
April 16, America vs. Chicago, at Pittsburgh. Pitch- 


ers, Healy, Tener, 10-3 

April 17, aa vs. America, at Cleveland. Pitch: 
. Baldwin, Crane, 1-4 

April 18, PP Bo vs. Chicago, ' at Indianapolis. Pitch- 
ers, Healy, Tener, 9-5 


April 20, America vs. Chicago, at Chicago. 
Crane, Baldwin, . 22-9 


The total runs were: America 28, Chicago 
64, each team winning five games. 


‘Pitchers, 


THE Polo Grounds, which were opened to the 
professional baseball clubs in September, 1880, 
were virtually closed in April, when the Legisla- 
ture bill which provided that r11th street, which 
runs through the centre of the grounds, should 
not be opened as a street until November next 
was vetoed by Governor Hill. The day after the 
veto the New York Club leased the grounds at 
St. George, Staten Island, from Mr. Erastus 
Wiman, and they will occupy them this season, 
if not longer. The field had not been used for 
baseball purposes since it was occupied by the 
Metropolitan Club in 1887. It has the finest 
grand stand in the country and it is specially 
adapted for the patronage of the best class of 
The club, by its 
change of base, will be rid of the ‘‘ four hundred "’ 
deadheads—political heelers, etc., who had se- 
cured that number of free passes from the club 
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on account of the ‘‘pull’’ they had in keeping 
the street from being cut through at the Polo 
Grounds. These fellows were a nuisance on the 
grand stand at the Polo Grounds each season. 


THE April exhibition campaign between 
League and Association clubs ended in the suc- 
cess of the American clubs by 24 victories to 23 
by the League. 


THE New York Club won the spring series 
with Brooklyn, and the Philadelphia and Athle- 
tic clubs tied in their spring series. The cham- 
pionship question as regards Philadelphia and 
the metropolis will not be settled until the fall 
series are played in October. 


MEASURES are being taken to organize a pro- 
fessional league in Australia and to procure 
players from America as the nucleus of teams 
to represent Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide and 
Ballarat in the new Australian baseball league, 
the season to begin next December. 


Mr. A. G. SPALDING has been soimpressed, by 
the experience of his all-round-the-world tour, 
with the importance of improving the social 
status of the professional exemplars of the game 
that he has determined to use his best efforts to 
rid the League of all players of drinking habits, 


and to prohibit their being in any way interested 


in saloons during the winter interregnum. 


THERE is very little likelihood of baseball be- 
ing established as one of England’s adopted 
sports—as lacrosse is—until the American game 
has secured a foothold in Australia, which will 
have been done by 1891. But the game is likely 
to become popular in Ireland, especially if an 
Irish-American team goes over there next Au- 
gust, as is contemplated. 


THE picturesque ball field of the New Jersey 
Athletic Club was opened for the season early in 
April. On April 24 a fashionable assemblage 
of spectators was gathered in the grand stand 
to witness the first contest between the Athletic 
Club’s baseball nine and the University nine of 
Yale, the result of the game being a victory for 
the home team by 10 to 6. Stagg played in 
the Yale nine, but did not pitch, Dalzell being 
in the box in his place. The grounds are fine- 
ly located, near the shore of Newark Bay, and 
are only three minutes’ walk from Avenue A 
station onthe Central Railroad at Bergen Point. 
The club this season will have a cricket eleven 
and a lacrosse twelve, as well as a baseball 
nine. 


BICYCLING. 


THE exposition building at Chicago was se- 
cured for a national cycling tournament and ex- 
hibition of cycles and cycling appliances, May 13 
to 18 inclusive. There was announced a profes- 
sional event, continuing six days, eight hours 
daily. For this $1,000 were given, with spe- 
cial prize to the winner, provided he beat the 
record, 747 miles, made by Morgan at Minne- 
apolis. The principal amateur event was a 
mile handicap race, run in heats, for which 
nine prizes were given. There was a large 
number of other events. 


THE olus Cycling Club, of Chicago, moved 
into their new club house on April 1. The 
members have already subscribed $600 toward 


furnishing the same. The new club house is 
known as the ‘‘ Neidert Mansion,’’ has a front- 
age of 150 feet, and will undoubtedly be one of 
the finest cycling club houses, when furnished, 


‘in that city. 


WHEELING circles were all excitement over the 
25-mile handicap road race which was arranged 
by Mr. A. B. Barkman, of the Brooklyn Bicycle 
Club, to take place over the Milburn and Irving- 
ton course, on Decoration Day. It was ex- 
pected to eclipse all previous road races, even 
the 100-mile Buffalo road race. The prizes 
amounted to about $500. A Victor light roadster 
bicycle went to the winner and a gold stop watch 
to second. A handsome gold watch was given 
to the man making the best time, irrespective 
of handicap. In the opinion of well-known 
wheelmen this was the greatest event in cycling 
circles that has occurred in some time. 


AT the annual meeting of the St. John, N. B., 
Bicycling Club the following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: Duncan C. Rob- 
ertson, president; Charles Coster, captain; H. 
F, Puddington, secretary-treasurer. 


THE dates of the English amateur champion- 
ship, which will be run on the Paddington 
track, have been fixed for July 20, for the 1- 
mile bicycle, 2-mile bicycle and 5-mile tricycle ; 
July 27, 1-mile tricycle, 25-mile tricycle and 5- 
mile bicycle. 


Last year Mr. H. H. Griffin, the well-known 
English handicapper, placed handicaps on no 
less than 3,549 competitorsin157races. Handi- 
capping under such circumstances is a business, 
not a pleasure. 


THE following table, compiled from the Road 
Records Association, of England, for 1888, will 
give an excellent idea of the comparative speed 
of the different types of machines: 
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To those who have always thought that the 
Ordinary was the record making machine, the 
above figures will prove ‘‘ eye openers.”’ 


THE Harvard Bicycle Club defeated the Tech- 
nology Cycling Club, April 20, in a very ex- 
citing road race. By the conditions of the con- 
test each club could enter as many men as it 
pleased, but only the first five of each team 
were to count. Of these ten men the first was 
to count ten points, the second nine points, and 
soon. Bailey, of Harvard, rode three machines 
in the course of the race and had a bad fall, but 
managed to come in third in spite of it. The 
race between Greenleaf, of Harvard, and Nor- 
ton, of Technology, was very close, Greenleaf 
winning by only about 3 feet. The score for 
Harvard was 29 points, Technology 26. Green- 
leaf’s time was 57m. 31 3-5s.; Norton’s time, 
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57m. 31 4-5s., and Bailey’s, the third man in, 
Harvard, 57m. 47s. 


Ir is probably not generally known that the 
Exposition Building at Chicago, in which the 
races were run in connection with the exhibit 
of bicycles, &c., is the largest structure in the 
world without interior supports. It is 1,000 
feet in length, 240 feet in width and 160 feet in 
height to the base of the flagstaff. The gallery, 
around which many a fast mile has been run, is 
over 500 yards in circumference, and around it 
several long-distance records were made by 
Woodside five years ago. Inthe Agricultural 
Hall, London, the track is but six laps to a 
mile, taking in the whole building, while a 
track that size can be laid in one-half of the 
Exposition. The exhibits were placed on the 
west side of the building, in the north addi- 
tion, and in the east wing adjoining the art 
gallery. Spaces varying from 500 to 2,000 
feet were taken up by the cycling houses, and 
the value of the exhibit was not less than 
$75,000. 


THE Minneapolis Bicycle Club has formed a 
team which expects to make a good showing 
against any team west of Chicago. As there 
are prosperous clubs at St. Paul, Fergus Falls, 
Winona and other places in the Northwest, a 
team race between these different places will no 
doubt be arranged. 


THE Montreal Bicycle Club took its first ride 
of the season on April 24. While the roads 
were generally in fair condition some few ob- 
stacles were encountered, as, for instance, a 
snowdrift and a stretch of apparently bottom- 
less road. 


W. D. anp A.C. BANKER, the Pittsburgh boys 
who hold the amateur record of 2:28 for tandem 
bicycle riding, propose making a trip to Europe 
in September. 


THE Mount Vernon Wheelmen have elected 
the following officers for the new year: Presi- 
dent, R. C. Evans; secretary, F. B. Wood; 
treasurer, J. H. Glenn. 


THE Governor of Pennsylvania has. signed 
the ‘‘ Liberty bill,’’ which gives to cycles the 
same rights as to any vehicle, and wheelmen 
will no longer have to depend upon the uncer- 
tain rulings of a court for their rights. 


CANOEING. 


THE Shrewsbury River Canoe Club, of Red 
Bank, N. J., is preparing for an active season, 
and a number of series races have been ar- 
ranged. There are about twenty members in 
the club, all of whom own one or more canoes. 
The club has a well-furnished boat house on 
the bluff near the New Jersey Southern Rail- 
road bridge. At the annual meeting of the 
club the following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: Commodore, Riviere H. 
Sneden; vice-commodore, Joseph H. Apple- 
gate; captain, Dr. Frank I. Leonard; secre- 
tary, G. Frank Whiting; treasurer, Robert F. 
Barrows ; admiral, Wm. Harry Bailey, Jr.; ex- 
ecutive committee, W. A. Todd, Thaddeus H. 
Allaire and Frank Newton. 


AT the annual meeting of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Canoe Club, held April 25, the following officers 
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were elected: President, Dr. George L. Par- 
mele ; secretary, J. D. Parker; treasurer, W. B. 
Davidson ; commodore, L. Q. Jones. The club 
house is in good condition and there is every 
promise of an excellent season’s sport. 


THE annual meeting of the New England 
division of the American Canoe Association 
will be held July 4 at Calla Shasta. Every 
effort will be made to make the meet the great- 
est event in the history of the New England 
division. 

AT the first annual meeting of the Montreal 
Canoe Club W. J. White was chosen commo- 
dore. This gentleman is an enthusiastic canoe- 
ist. Under his guidance the club is sure to 
prosper. The club held its first races, on the 
Queen’s Birthday, at Point Claire. 


CRICKET. 


AT the close of the present season the Ger- 
mantown and Young America cricket clubs 
will be consolidated. A new property has been 
purchased at a cost of $90,000, and it is expect- 
ed that next year’s matches will be played on 
it. Improvements to the amount of $40,000 are 
planned, and when completed the inclosure will 
surpass any cricket field in this country. A 
ladies’ organization is proposed in connection 
with it, and itis expected that a large accession 
of members will be received, the grounds being 
easy of access to members residing in German- 
town and Philadelphia. 


THE Staten Island Cricket and Baseball Club 
proposes to make a trip to Canada in August, 
and has suggested the following dates: August 
6 and 7, Ottawa; 8, Kingston ; 9, Port Hope; 10, 
Peterborough; 12, 13 and 14, Toronto; 15, Lon- 
don; 16and 17, Hamilton. The team is to be 
under the leadership of Mr. Herman Clarke. 


THERE seems to be considerable doubt as to 
who is entitled to the distinction of having 
thrown a cricket ball the greatest distance. 
Hitherto Mr. W. F. Forbes’ throw of 132 yards 
in 1886 has generally been accepted as a record. 
But in looking over some files of the Peak Down 
Telegram it has been found that in a game of 
cricket which took place December 1g, 1872, in 
Queensland, an aboriginal named Billy aston- 
ished everyone by throwing the cricket ball a 
distance of 140 yards. This being doubted, the 
Telegram replied: The throw was witnessed 
and measured by several gentlemen still in 
town. The measured distance was 142 yards, 1 
foot, 6 inches, and 2% yards were allowed for 
deviation in measurement. 


IN a match between Sydney and Albert Uni- 
versities, T. W. Garrett, of Sydney, closed his 
innings for 274, being the highest individual 
score in a senior club contest in Sydney. The 
University total reached 635, likewise the high- 
est figure ever reached in a senior match in 
Sydney. 


THE annual meeting of the Cricketers’ Associ- 
ation of the United States was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Philadelphia, April 11. The dele- 
gates present were: Germantown, F. M. Bissell 
and W. Brockie, Jr.; Young America, D,.5. 
Newhall and I. R. Davis; Merion, G. S. ’Philler 
and W. R. Philler ; Belmont, J. P. Green, M.C, 
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Work and J. A. Scott; Philadelphia, G. Remak, 
Jr., and J. A. Harris, Jr.; Oxford, C. B. Dixon 
and E. Eastwood ; Baltimore, John Glenn, Jr. 

The rules were changed by adding two new 
regulations, which read as follows: ‘‘The captain 
of the batting side may declare the innings closed 
at any time,’ and ‘‘a player over sixteen years 
of age on the Ist day of May shall play during 
that season in matches between junior elevens.”’ 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, F. M. Bissell, German- 
town C.C.; first vice-president, N. S. Walker, 
Jr., Staten Island C. C.; second vice-president, 
Herman Clarke, Seabright C. C.; secretary and 
treasurer, Wm. R. Philler, Merion C. C.; corre- 
sponding secretary, A. J. D. Dixon, Young 
America C. C.; executive committee, Daniel S. 
Newhall, Young America; John A. Harris, Jr., 
Philadelphia ; John Glenn, Jr., Baltimore ; Mil- 
ton C. Work, Belmont; William Brockie, Jr., 
Germantown. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


THE telescope is fast coming into universal 
use for sporting rifles on the other side of the 
water. Many double and single Express rifles 
are built nowadays by English or Scotch gun 
makers, and fitted with a detachable telescopic 
sight, which, when not in use, can be carried in 
a solid leather sling case aslant the back of the 
sportsman. 


PRAIRIE chickens are reported very numerous 
in all parts of Illinois and Indiana, and when 
the season opens on August 15 the sport should 
be excellent. For the past three years chicken 
shooting has been prohibited in Illinois, and as 
it is a very prolific bird the prairies are once 
more thickly inhabited by this favorite game. 


Reports from Greenwood Lake indicate that 
the natives have not reformed in the least and 
that lots of bass, pickerel and perch are con- 
stantly being netted there and sold in the adjoin- 
ing towns. It seems almost impossible to stop 
illegal fishing at the lake, because the guides 
themselves indulge in it and the hotel keepers, 
if they don’t share in the spoils, are apparently 
afraid to protect their own interests by expos- 
ing the violators of the law. 


THE New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, which includes every gun club in the 
State, proposes to arrange for a mammoth State 
tournament to be held during the coming sum- 
mer. Previous to 1884 the association held 
tournaments in each alternate year, but none 
have been held since that year. It is probable 
that arrangements will be made for a tourna- 
ment of four days’ duration, two days to be de- 
voted to shooting at artificial targets and two 
days at live pigeons. 


THE Sportsmen’s Rod and Gun Association, of 
New England, held its annual meeting at the 
Tremont House, Boston, Mass., April 1. The 
election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: President, Charles F. Danforth, of 
Boston ; vice-president, John F. Geldowsky, of 
Cambridge; secretary, Charles S. Baxter, of 
Medford ; treasurer, Eugene Babo, of Roxbury. 
After adjournment, President Danforth deliv- 


ered the first of a series of practical talks upon 
sporting matters—one of which is to be given at 
each regular’meeting during the ensuing year. 


Mr. Frep C. AYER again, for the third year 
in succession, landed the first salmon of the sea- 
son from the pool at Bangor, Me., on April 12, 
almost three weeks earlier than last year. The 
run of salmon promises to be a large one, and 
good sport can be had up to July, after which 
time the water gets warm and the fish refuse to 
rise to the feathery lure, however skillfully it 
may be thrown. 


THERE will be opened on June 6, at Cassel, in 
Germany, a sportsmen’s exhibition such as the 
world has never beheld before. The prepara- 
tions for this unique exhibition were com- 
menced more than a year ago. The promoters 
of the undertaking are members of the German 
and Austrian nobility. To make it a complete 
success, imperial, royal and princely castles 
and shooting lodges have been ransacked to add 
the most valued hunting trophies, ancient sport- 
ing rifles and centuries old hunting gear to the 
great exhibition. 


AMONG the new organizations for the protec- 
tion of fish and game is the Chatham (Morris 
County, N. J.) Game and Fish Protective Asso- 


. Ciation, which starts with the object of leasing 
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land to be stocked with quail and partridge and 
securing exclusive shooting privileges. The 
association will also continue stocking the Pas- 
saic River with game fish and will take strong 
measures to prevent illegal fishing and shooting 
and the destruction of song birds. Grounds 
have been selected for trap shooting and rifle 
practice and a building will be erected thereon. 
The following officers have been elected: Presi- 
dent, George Shepard Page; vice-president, 
W. W. Ogden, and secretary and treasurer, 
W. F. Elder. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE annual international match between 
teams representing England and Scotland was 
played on the Oval, London, on Saturday, April 
13, and resulted in a win for Scotland by 3 goals 
to 2. Last year England defeated Scotland by 
the large score of 5 too. 


In the presence of 25,000 people the Preston 
North End met the Wolverhampton Wanderers 
on March 30 on Kennington Oval in the final tie 
for the English Challenge Cup. The game re- 
sulted in a decided victory for the North End 
by 3 goals too. This shows the Preston war- 
riors to be the best club in England, as they also 
won the League championship. One peculi- 
arity of the cup competition is that the North 
End did not allow any of their opponents to 
score a single point. The Preston team is made 
up of seven Scotchmen, three Englishmen and 
one Welshman, while the Wolverhampton eleven 
are all Englishmen. 


THE final game for the American Football 
Association Challenge Cup, April 13, at Kear- 
ney, between the Rovers, of Fall River, Mass., 
and the Caledonians, of Newark, was won by 
the Rovers, 4too. This is the second year the 
Rovers have won. 


FooTBALL has become quite a popular game, 
and the press gives considerable space to ac- 














counts of matches. The Association game has 
taken a firm hold. It is frequently played in 
New Jersey, Rhode Island and in places in 
Massachusetts. College football has received 
more attention this spring than ever before, the 
efforts of captains and athletic committees being 
directed to general development and practice in 
kicking, preparatory to field and team work in 
the fall. 


To encourage good football kicking at Har- 
vard, it has been decided to offer a challenge 
cup valued at $250, which shall become the 
property of the man making the best record 
during the next ten years. A competition will 
be held some time in October, when the men 
will contest at both place and drop kicking. 
The designs for the cup are already out, and 
there is little doubt that the project will prove a 
success. The money for the cup has been raised 
by graduates residing in New York and Boston, 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


THE second of a series of races took place on 
April 13, from Burlington, a short distance this 
side of Hamilton, Canada. The origin of this 
flight was a challenge given tothe Ariel Hom- 
ing Club by Messrs. De Laporte and Wright. 
The birds were liberated immediately on the 
arrival of the noon train at Burlington, at 1.35, 
and the first bird was presented by Mr. De La- 
porte to Mr, George Vincent, the judge, in th. 
17m. afterward, the bird covering the distance 
of about 34 miles to the northeastern part of 
the city in this time against a head wind. The 
second bird was presented by Mr. James Wright 
about three minutes afterward, so that both 
Messrs. De Laporte and Wright have the honor 
of first and second place. 


KENNEL. 
FIXTURES—DOG SHOWS, 


Sept. 10 to 13.—Sixth Annual Dog Show of 
the London Kennel Club, at London, Ont.—C. 
A. Stone, Manager. 

Feb. 18 to 21, 1890.—Fourteenth Annual Show 
of the Westminster Kennel Club, New York. 
James Mortimer, Superintendent. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 4.—Third Annual Field Trials of the 
Indiana Kennel Club. P. T. Madison, Secre- 
tary, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 18.—Eleventh Annual Field Trials of the 
Eastern Field Trials Club at High Point, N. C. 
W. A. Coster, Secretary, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 

Dec. 2.—Inaugural Field Trials of the Cen- 
tral Field Trial Club, at Lexington, N.C. C. 
H. Odell, Secretary, pro tem., Mills Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE Chicago Bench Show, given under the 
auspices of the Mascoutah Kennel Club, proved 
a great success in every detail, especially so in 
point of entries. When it is considered that 
during the same dates a show was being given 
in the East, of no small proportions either, by 
one of the recognized clubs, it will be seen that 
their entry of 566 dogs was a most flattering 
one for the initial show of a young club. 


Boston’s exhibition was not up to its usual 
standard. Various explanations are offered for 
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this, but none seem to explain satisfactorily the 
great falling off in the entries. Even the intro- 
duction of a noted English judge in Mr. Gresh- 
am did not seem to bring about the expected 
results, z. ¢., large classes. The dogs were not 
going there, and they didn’t go. 


Dr. J. S. Niven, of London, Ont., has lost his 
well-known Irish terrier, Greymont, and his 
black cocker spaniel bitch, Topsey. They are 
believed to have been stolen. Dog fanciers and 
friends generally are requested to keep an eye 
open for them and to notify the doctor if they 
are offered for sale. 


THE first field trial of the Central Field Trial 
Club is to be held at Lexington, N. C., Decem- 
ber 2, The judges will be John Davidson, 
William Fallman and Col. Arthur Merriman. 
J. M. Tracy, the artist and dog man, was se- 
lected to act in this capacity also, but has lately 
found it necessary to resign this important po- 
sition, as it will be necessary for him to be in 
Europe at the time. 


A FIELD trial which promises to be of much 
interest to dog men will be held at Chatham, 
Canada, in November next under the auspices 
of the Canadian Kennel Club on a 2,000-acre 
reserve. More than $400 will be offered in 
premiums. 


THE officers of the Pacific Coast Coursing 
Club for the ensuing year are: President, R. A. 
McDonald ; vice-president, M. Tiernan; treas- 
urer, J. E. Shay; secretary, J. R. Dixon. The 
club held its annual race meeting May 12. 


THE champion Clumber spaniel, Boss III., has 
just been imported by a well known breeder 
in Ottawa, Canada. This addition to his al- 
ready strong kennel of Clumber spaniels un- 
doubtedly makes his the strongest kennel for 
that kind of dog on this side of the water. 


THE seventh annual exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Kennel Club was held April 16-19, and 
was the best ever held in that city. There were 
615 entries, among them some very good dogs. 


THE Worcester (Mass.) Kennel Club held its 
first dog show April 9 to 12, and this initial 
attempt has encouraged the club to make 
greater efforts in succeeding years. 


TueE Eastern Coursing Club has been organ- 
ized in this city for the purpose of affording fa- 
cilities for the proper enjoyment of the sport of 
coursing hares with greyhounds. The founders 
of the club are Messrs. W. H. Blackham, J. 
Herbert Watson, W. B. Growtage, H. W. Hunt- 
ington, C. Torrey, L. Mortimer Thorne, Jr., 
A. Leeming and E. Garbitt. The constitution 
provides for the government of the club by a 
board of nine directors, and fixes the initia- 
tion fee at $5 until the number of 100 is reached, 
after which the board of directors will deter- 
mine what the initiation fee shall be increased 
to. The annual dues were fixed at $5. 

Suitable grounds have been selected on the 
line of the Long Island Railroad, and proper 
arrangements have been made for the care of 
the hares, which will be imported from Europe. 
An abundant supply will be on hand and in 
good condition for the fall meeting of the club. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
W. H. Blackham ; vice-president, L. Mortimer 
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Thorne, Jr.; secretary, H. W. Huntington ; 
treasurer, J. Herbert Watson. C. S. Nixon, of 
Covert, N. H.;.C. D. Weber, of Newark, N. J.; 
J. F. Simms, of Philadelphia, and H. W. Smith, 
of Worcester, Mass., were also elected vice- 
presidents. 


Tur Maryland Kennel Club proposes to hold 
a showin Baltimore next September. The club 
has elected the following officers: Harry Mal- 
colm, president; Sherlock Swan, vice-presi- 
dent; W. Stewart Diffenderffer, treasurer ; 
James E. Wilkinson, secretary. 


THE annual bench show of the New England 
Kennel Club closed April 5, after a most success- 
ful four days’ exhibition. The number of dogs 
exhibited was quite large and much interest 
was shown in the event by the large number 
of visitors who attended the show. 


A veERY successful coursing match was held 
near Sacramento, Cal., not long ago. The 
hares were plentiful and good sport was had. 
Some excellent dogs were entered. One of the 
dogs came into contact with a barbed wire fence 
and was seriously injured, a warning to dog 
owners which it would be well to heed. 


LACROSSE. 


THE Detroit Lacrosse Club has been admitted 


to the Canadian League and will play in the 
regular series with the clubs in Southern 
Canada. 

LackoOssE men are highly pleased with the 
evident favor with which their game is being 
received on all sides this year. Reports from 
San Francisco show that the game has taken 
hold there. In Canada it has taken a new lease 
and clubs in Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, etc., 
will play first-class games. 


THE final tie for the South of England chal- 
lenge flags was played on March 30 at Rich- 
mond, between Clapton and Blackheath, before 
a large company and in fine weather. Clapton 
won by two goals to none. 


THE convention of the Canadian Lacrosse As- 
sociation was held at Niagara Falls April 17. 
The series system was thoroughly discussed, 
and finally it was decided to adhere to it, but 
to allow the Torontos, Ontarios and Cornwalls 
to play challenge games, it being claimed by 
them that no other system would suit them. 
At the close of the season the victors in one 
group are to play the winners in the other for 
the championship of the association. 


REPRESENTATIVES from the Shamrock, Mon- 
treal and Toronto lacrosse clubs met at Mon- 
treal and decided upon a series of home and 
home matches with each other during the sea- 
son of 1889. This move, it is expected, will 
arouse greater enthusiasm in the game. 

THE Rutgers College lacrosse team was de- 
feated by Princeton, on the latter’s grounds, by 
a score of 10 goals to 0, on April 24. 


A LACROSSE club has been organized at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Several good play- 
ers from Canada are at present pursuing 
their studies at the University, and with a sea- 
son’s preliminary practice it is expected that a 
good team will be put in the field next year. 


PHILADELPHIA and vicinity is fast becoming 
a home for lacrosse, just as it long has been 
the home for cricket. Clubs are springing up 
everywhere and the public is showing much in- 
terest in the game and large audiences turn out 
to witness the contests. 


RACQUETS. 


On Monday, April 1, the annual racquet 
matches between Oxford and Cambridge com- 
menced at Queen’s Club, West Kensington, 
with the four-handed, or ‘‘ doubles,’’ contest. 
The Light Blues were represented by E. M. 
Butler (Harrow and Trinity), and P. Ashworth 
(Harrow and Trinity), the pair to do duty for 
the Oxonians being E. L. Metcalfe (Eton and 
Christchurch), and J. R. Spyers (Radley and 
Keble). The event is decided by the best of 
seven games, and Cambridge were warm favor- 
ites. Five games sufficed to decide the issue. 
The first game was secured by Cambridge by 
I5 points to 4, while the second they won by 15 
to 6. On meeting for the third time the Dark 
Blues were more successful, as, after the game 
had been recorded to to 4 in favor of Cam- 
bridge, Metcalfe put in some splendid play, and, 
with a succession of II points, scored a win for 
Oxford by 15 to 10. The fourth game was 
evenly fought, and ‘13 all’’ was called, but, 
continuing, Ashworth went out by 3 to love, 
and placed three games to the credit of the 
Cantabs. The next game saw Cambridge in 
front throughout, and, scoring 15 to 4, they won 
the match by four games to one. 

On the day following, April 2, the single- 
handed game between E. M. Butler (Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge) and E. L. Metcalfe 
(Eton and Christchurch, Oxford) was decided at 
the Queen's Club, West Kensington, whena much 
closer contest was witnessed than was the case 
with the doubles, and the Light Blue only won 
after a hard fight. In the first game Butler 
scored 13 to 4, but Metcalfe, by some brilliant 
play, went in, and after a set to 3 scored a 
well-earned victory. The second and third 
games were secured by Butler, the scores being 
15 to 1 and 15 to 8, respectively, although in the 
last mentioned game the Oxonian scored 7 to I. 
The fourth game was stubbornly contested, 
and it looked as though another would have to 
be played to decide the rubber. Metcalfe scored 
10 to 8, but the Cantab then scored 4 aces, and 
in the result won by 15 to 10. In all Butler 
scored 59 aces, Metcalfe 36. Of the thirty-two 
matches played Cambridge has won fifteen aad 
Oxford seventeen. , 


DuRING the past winter the members of the 
New York Racquet Club indulged in the usual 
contests for the President’s Cup and the cham- 
pionship. In the former C. L. Perkins proved 
victorious, defeating E. La Montaigne, Jr., in 
the final round. 

In the finals of the double handicapped rac- 
quet match Messrs. B. S. de Garmendia and E. 
La Montaigne, Jr., defeated Messrs. E. W. Jewett 
and C. L. Perkins. 

The club championship was won by Mr. B. S. 
de Garmendia, who defeated Mr. E. La Mon- 
taigne, Jr., in the final round. 
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RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


THE match between Dr. W. F. Carver, of 
Kansas City, and Mr. Albert Bandle, of Cincin- 
nati, took place at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 16, 
and was won by Dr. Carver. Score: Carver, 
gt; Bandle, go. The conditions of the match 
were 100 live birds each, Hurlingham rules, 
for $250 a side. By agreement the fence to 
the grounds was made the boundary. This 
shortened the boundary in front of the traps 
to 62 yards, and in the rear to 52 yards, while 
Hurlingham boundary is about go yards in all 
directions. 


In a cold, gusty north wind, which made the 
clays travel like a streak, the match between 
Dr. Martin and George White on one side, and 
A. H. Throop and J. Deslauriers on the other, at 
100 birds a side (50 each man), took place April 
12, at the Rideau Range, Ottawa, Canada. Some 
very tall shooting was expected, but the weath- 
er conditions kept the score down and the result 
was: Martin, 38, White, 40; total, 78. Throop, 
36, Deslauriers, 38 ; total, 74. 


IN a match between Rolla O. Heikes and Mr. 
Keenan, shot on the Dayton Kennel Club 
grounds, April 27, Heikes broke 100 standard 
targets straight to Keenan’s 94. The American 
Shooting Association rules governed. 


At New Dorp, Staten Island, N. Y., the dia- 
mond medal donated by Samuel Burbank was 
shot for by teams of 10 men for the following 
clubs: The Jeanette, Algonquin, Clifton, Em- 
erald and first German Gun clubs of New York. 
The conditions were six live birds to each man, 
and the medal was won for the second time by 
the Jeanette club they killing 49 out of the 60 
birds shot at. 


Paut Nortu, of the East End Gun Club, 
Cleveland, suggests that the gun clubs of 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Columbus 
and other places shoot a team race for the 
championship of as many States as can be in- 
duced to enter the competition. He suggests 
that two clubs shoot on the same day and on 
their own grounds. In order that everything 
may be on the square he thinks that a repre- 
sentative of each club should be present on the 
grounds of the opposing club, and that the los- 
ing club pay all expenses of the shoot. 


A VERY successful sweepstakes was shot at 
Erb’s Park, Newark, N. J., April25. The weath- 
er was very good, a fresh wind blowing across 
the traps and driving away the powder smoke. 
The birds were a good lot and very swift flyers. 
Scores and winners are given herewith: Cap- 
tain Jones (28 yards), 24; C. M. Hedden (30 
yards), 23; W. T. Mitchell (28 yards), 23; Frank 
Class (28 yards), 23 ; Sam Castle (28 yards), 22; 
Milt Lindsley (30 yards), 21; Charles Smith (30 

yards), 20; H. Caperon (28 yards), 20; August 
* Freche (28 yards), 18. 


THE Northwestern Gun Association held a 
tournament April 11, at Augusta, Ill., which 
was quite successful. Twenty-five events were 
on the programme, and some close scores were 
made. 


A TWo-DAYs’ tournament of the Shooting As- 
sociation, at Norwich, Conn., April 17 and 18, 
was one of the most successful shoots ever held 


in Connecticut. Good management and atten- 
tion to the comfort of visitors resulted in satis- 
fying both contestants and spectators. During 
the first day the rain fell in torrents, but the sec- 
ond day the conditions were better, and many 
spectators were present. The program was an 
attractive one and some good shooting was 
done. 


RAIN somewhat interfered with the success of 
the two-days’ tournament at Crown Point, Ind., 
April 18 and 19. An excellent lot of shooters 
assembled, and every one of the winners had 
his work cut out.” The Crown Point men were 
in good trim, having lost but two weeks’ prac- 
tice during the whole of last winter. The 
Lloyd system of dividing the prizes was tried 
with fair success. 


THE Elm City Gun Club held their first tour- 
nament at New Haven, April 19, on their new 
grounds, and at the same time threw open the 
doors of the new club house for the first time. 
The birds used were principally king birds, 
thrown from three traps. The weather was 
satisfactory and the shooting good. 


THE third and what proved to be the final 
competition for the fishing rod presented by 
Mr. N. P. Leach took place April 17, on the 
Montreal Gun Club grounds. It will be re- 
membered that the first match was won by 
Mr. Alexander, the second by Mr. R. James, 
and the latter gentleman also came out first 
best on this occasion, thus winning the rod, the 
conditions requiring two wins. He had a close 
call for the prize, however, and only won in 
shooting off the tie with Mr. J. Paton. The 
following is the score at 24 birds; R. James, 14; 
J. Paton, 14; H. Beckham, 13; W. Frew, tro. 


ROWING. 


THE new eight-oared rowing shell which the 
Harvard ’Varsity crew is having built will be 61 
feet long, 24 inches beam, 9 inches deep amid- 
ships, 6 inches at the stern and 6% inches at the 
bow. The boat is expected to be faster than 
any of those used at Harvard since shells were 
first introduced. The twist that most boats 
have on bow and stroke rigger will be obviated 
in this boat, as the system of bracing adopted 
will prevent those outriggers from settling down. 
The craft is light and stiff in comparison with 
paper boats. 


THE New Rochelle Rowing Club has adopted 
a new constitution and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, John S. Nicholas ; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter Large; secretary, C. G. Miller; 
treasurer, William E. Moore; captain, Edgar B. 


Pinckney. The boat house, having been in- 
creased in size and greatly improved during the 
past winter, will be equipped with all the mod- 
ern appliances for the season of 1889. 


THE New England Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion will hold its annual regatta at Lake Quin- 
sigamond June 17. The programme is as fol- 
lows: Single-scull shells, senior; single-scull 
shells, junior ; single-scull shells, intermediate ; 
double-scull shells; four-oared shells, senior ; 
four-oared shells, junior; four-oared working 
boats, senior; four-oared working boats, junior ; 
eight-oared shells ; paddling canoe race. 


TuIs month will witness manv exciting con- 
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tests on the Thames at New London. The great 
Yale-Harvard race takes place there, as does 
the Columbia—Cornell-University of Pennsyl- 
vania race, probably a race between Cornell 
and Yale, and the Columbia—Harvard freshman 
race. 


THE University of Pennsylvania class races 
were rowed Saturday afternoon, April 6, and 
were a success. The contesting crews were the 
college freshmen, sophomores and juniors, the 
medical freshmen and the dental department. 
The course was 3 miles, commencing at the 
upper end of the National course and end- 
ing in front of the boat house above Fairmount 
dam. The first 2 miles the wind was with the 
crews, but at the end of the second mile it blew 
across the stream and made it choppy. 

The sophomores won in the excellent time of 
17m. 18s., as against 17m. 27s. last year; medi- 
cals second, in 17m. 28s.; dentals third, in 17m. 
58s.: juniors fourth, in 18m., and the freshmen 
last in 18m. 28s. 

The winning crew was made up as follows: 
Sophomores—Bow, Terry; 2, Starr; 3, John- 
son ; 4, Church; 5, Ashhurst; 6, Smith; 7, R.C. 
Williams ; stroke, Goodell; captain and cox- 
swain, Deacon. 


AT the annual meeting of the Lachine, 
Canada, Boating Club, held in Montreal, April 
24, these officers were chosen to serve during 
the ensuing year; Hon. president, J. A. Dawes; 
president, A. Boyer; secretary-treasurer, A. W. 
Sherwood. The club proposes to hold a grand 
local rowing regatta at Lachine during the sea- 
son, and it hopes to have a good representative 
four at the Canadian Association Regatta, 
which will be held at Hamilton this summer. 


THE annual regatta of the Columbia College 
Boat Club was held Saturday afternoon, May 4, 
The greatest interest was centred in the fresh- 
man crew, as it was its first row in a regular 
race and it had not yet had opportunity of 
showing what it could do, although it had had 
plenty of training. The sophomore crew, which 
had been a frequent victor in former regattas, 
was not expected to row a great race, because 
many of its members had been taken into the 
university crew. The race was 2 miles straight- 
away, and at nearly 4 o'clock the word ‘‘go”’ 
was given just this side of High Bridge. The 
seniors got away first and for a short distance 
held the lead, but the other three soon caught 
up with them, and for a few seconds all rowed 
abreast. Then for a brief period ’92 had the 
lead, but ’go0, the junior crew, with a long and 
steady stroke soon gained the lead and was 
soon so far ahead as to make the race a fore- 
gone conclusion. The 2-mile point just below 
the boat house at Mott Haven was passed with 
*go in the lead, ’g1 next, 89 a good third, and 
*92 far in the rear. The time of the winning 
crew was gm. 20s. 


THE Harvard class crews had their annual 
spring regatta Saturday, May 4, over the regu- 
lar class crew course on the Back Bay. The 
race was hard fought from start to finish. A 
southeast wind, which blew diagonally across 
the course, prevented fast time. 

Old oarsmen who had seen many a class race 
were loud in their praises of the exciting spec- 
tacle presented by the crews for the first mile of 


the course. Four shells almost dead abreast, 
every man pulling his hardest, the oars digging 
through the water or flashing on the recover, 
each crew striving for the lead and answering 
spurt with spurt—the sight was one to arouse 
enthusiasm in an anchorite. 

At the start 89 got off slightly ahead of ’g2, 
while ’90 got a small advantage over’g1. While 
the seniors kept their lead it was never a de- 
cided one, being pressed very closely by the 
freshmen. Near the finish the sophomores be- 
gan a determined spurt, but it was too late, the 
crews slipping over the line with ’§g in the lead, 
with ’92 less than half a length behind, who 
were less than a length ahead of ’g1. The 
juniors were last by a good length of clear 
water. 


SWIMMING. 


STEVE Bropie, the bridge jumper, swam from 
the Harlem Bridge to the Battery, April 20, 
beating the record made by Gus Sundstrom by 
55 minutes. Brodie started at 2:25 P.M. At 
Hell Gate eight minutes were lost in getting the 
water out of his rubber suit. He reached the 
Battery at 5:05 and was picked up by the tug 
that accompanied him. The time of the trip 
was 2 hoursand 4o minutes. Sundstrom’s time 
was 3 hours and 35 minutes. Brodie had the 
wind against him. The water was very rough. 


TENNIS. 


THE Orange Lawn Tennis Club has decided 
to offer two handsome challenge cups for open 
competition. The cup for gentlemen will be 
known as the Orange Lawn Tennis Club Chal- 
lenge Cup, and will be played for on the club’s 
grounds at Mountain Station, N. Y., on June 26 
and following days. 

The cup for the ladies will be known as the 
Ladies’ Challenge Trophy, and will be played 
for at the ladies’ tournament beginning June 5. 


MvcH enthusiasm is manifested in tennis cir- 
cles in Minneapolis, Minn., over the game this 
season. Ata meeting of the Tennis Club, held 
April 12, the name of Chiquewamigon Lawn 
Tennis Club was decided upon. The grounds 
are excellently arranged for six courts. Many 
improvements, among them the erection of a 
club house, will be made during the summer. 


Tue California Tennis Club, of San Francisco, 
is in a flourishing condition, and members are 
practicing hard so as to get into good condition 
for the club’s tournament at Monterey, July 4. 
The contest will be open to all residents of the 
United States and it is expected that some of the 
Eastern experts will enter. 


THE covered court championship was won by 
Mr. E. W. Lewis, on April 6, for the third time, 
and thus the challenge cup becomes his property. 
The other contestants were Messrs. H. J. Crispe, 
G. R. Mewburn and W. C. Taylor. In the 
championship round Mr. Lewis defeated Mr. 
Crispe by a score of 6-1, 6-1, 6-1. 


THE tennis authorities at Harvard College 
have decided to reserve four of the finest courts 
for the exclusive use of the ten best players. 
This arrangement, it is thought, will to a great 
extent stop the many complaints which have re- 
cently been made to the tennis committee by 
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good players who have been unable to obtain a 
satisfactory court. 


THE ladies’ championship tourney at Wissa- 
hickon during the second week in June promises 
to be a very interesting affair. It is universally 
conceded that one of the following will wear 
the victor’s crown for 1889: Miss Adeline Rob- 
inson, of Staten Island; Miss E. C. Roosevelt, 
of Hyde Park on Hudson, and Miss Townsend, 
Philadelphia’s lady champion. Miss Robinson, 
it will be remembered, met her only defeat last 
year at the hands of Miss Townsend, and as 
Miss Roosevelt has been playing this spring 
at Bermuda, her friends feel sanguine of her 
success, 


THE Staten Island Cricket Club, of Living- 
ston, S. I., have begun preparations for the 
double championship, to be held there during 
the first week in July. The courts are rolled 
daily, and it is expected they will be in as good 
condition as those at Newport. 


YACHTING, 


THE Valkyrie, the new yacht of Lord Dunraven, 
which is to sail for the America’s Cup in the fall, 
is to be sailed by Tom Diaper, who is one of the 
ablest yacht skippers in the United Kingdom, 
The dimensions of the new boat are as follows: 
Length over all, 85 ft.; length on load water 
line, intended for 70 ft.; beam, 19.3 ft.; draught, 
13.6 ft. 


THE yacht racing season in the East was 
opened Fast Day, April 4, by the South Boston 
Mosquito Fleet Yacht Club, which gave a re- 
gatta in the forenoon for the little 12 and 15 
foot craft owned by its members, About 
twenty boats participated, and their skippers 
had a cold and uncomfortable time of it, and 
one crew got a ducking by the capsizing of 
their craft. The club will give frequent races 
during the season. 


THE Newark Yacht Club will hold an open re- 
gatta June 24. 


Tue Great Head Yacht Club will hold a num- 
ber of interesting regattas, beginning June 1 
with the pennant race. 


THE prospects of the Cleveland Yacht Club 
for the coming season are very bright. The 
club has a membership of sixty-six, thirty yachts 
enrolled in its fleet and seven yachts building. 
The club will soon build a club house and break- 
water near Lake View Park. 


ALL along the great lakes yacht clubs are 
busily engaged in preparing for the season, in 
part already under way. Many regattas will be 
sailed; the promise is of a very successful sea- 


* son, 


THE fourteenth annual meeting of the Quaker 
City Yacht Club was held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
February 6, the election resulting as follows : 
Commodore, C. D. Middleton; vice-commo- 
dore, C. L. Work; rear-commodore, B. Pratt; 
president, J. H. Sloan; secretary, C. W. Glaser; 
corresponding secretary, W. Hoffman ; 
treasurer, E. S. Farson; measurer, S. A. Wood ; 
fleet surgeon, W. G. MacConnell, M.D.; trus- 
tees, A. Colburn, H. F. Smith, G. de B. Keim, 
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W. Rawlings, Jr.; regatta committee—A. F. 
Bancroft, C. L. Wilson and N. N. Wentz. The 
following new members were elected: R. B. 
Mills, W. G. Roberts and Harry Murray. 


THE Regatta Committee of the Quincy Yacht 
Club has decided on the following fixtures for 
the coming season: Saturday, June 1, cash 
prizes ; Monday, June 17, first championship ; 
Thursday, July 18, second championship ; Sat- 
urday, August 3, open race; Saturday, August 
17, ladies’ day; Saturday, August 31, third 
championship. 


A GREAT regatta will be held at St. Joseph, 
Mich., this summer, which will do much to 
rouse enthusiasm among Chicago yachtsmen. 
It will take place either at the end of July or 
early in August, and the plan is to make the 
event the greatest in the history of lake yacht- 
ing. Valuable prizes are to be offered. This 
regatta will take the place of the annual con- 
tests in the Straits of Mackinac. 


THE New Haven Yacht Club, one of the 
principal yacht clubs on the Sound, seems to 
have before it a most brilliant future. Many 
new and fast yachts have recently been added 
to the fleet. The annual regatta will take place 
June 12, and the annual cruise August 3. 


THE Royal Canadian Yacht Club and the To- 
ronto Yacht Club have amalgamated, forming a 
club bearing the former name, with a member- 
ship of over 600. 


THE Mayflower is being changed into a 
schooner, and will no doubt make it interesting 
for boats in her class. We hope she may be 
successful. 


THERE was formed in New York recently a 
new yacht club, which will be known as the 
Great South Bay Yacht Club. The membership 
is largely composed of New York gentlemen 
having summer homes on the shores of Great 
South Bay, L. I. 


THE Undine, owned by Mr. Samuel Masters, of 
Hamilton, Bermuda, is the champion of the 
Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. She has taken 
more prizes than any boat in the islands, her 
last victory being in the regatta in March. She 
is built of red Bermuda cedar. 


A COMMITTEE from the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club, the New York Yacht Club and the 
Eastern Yacht Club, of Boston, has been at 
work several weeks revising the yacht routine 
and club signal code of the three organizations, 
so that they will be uniform this season. 


THE Quebec Yacht Club has at present a 
membership of 256, with twenty-three yachts, 
averaging 17 tons. At the annual election held 
in March the following officers were chosen : 
Patron, His Excellency the Governor General ; 
commodore, John D. Gilmour ; secretary, J. 
Piddington ; treasurer, G. C. Scott. 


VicE-COMMODORE EDMUND W. THROCKMORTON, 
of the North Shrewsbury Yacht Club, has ac- 
cepted the challenge of the owner of the Phila- 
delphia. catboat Robert S. Patterson to sail a 
match for $500 a side with any boat not exceed- 
ing 18 feet 2 inches in length. The Patterson 
measures 15 feet 2 inches, and the Jersey boat 
18 feet 7 inches 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[ This department of OUTING is devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 


tertaining to all sports.| 


Sportsman.—Your question is a difficult one to 
answer. In offering advice about guns one is 
apt to overlook certain requirements which only 
the purchaser knows, and in buying a gun one 
should be as particular as in buying clothes. 
There are, however, several makers whose guns 
have a world-wide reputation and from whose 
large stock you will be able to make a proper 
selection. One of these is the well-known firm 
of J. & W. Tolley, 1 Conduit street, London, W. 
When you reach London we advise you to pay 
them a visit. A specialty of theirs is a modified 
choke gun for general shooting, and, that is 
what you want. Along range wild-fowl gun, of 
which they are the makers, would also be a 
good thing to have with you. 


Pedestrian, Malden, Mass.—You will do well to 
read what OuTING advised in the May number. 
Of course, in training for any particular event 
the general development must not be neglected. 
Only by a gradual strengthening of the muscles 
will you be able to, at last, achieve something. 
In running, as in many other branches of ath- 
letics, the mistake is very often made of en- 
tering races without due preparation. Unless 
one is very strong, ill results follow. Go to a 
trainer or a gymnasium director and have him 
advise you. That will be more satisfactory 
than any advice OUTING can give (which must 
necessarily be general), or that you may gather 
from books, 


W. B., Jr., Jersey City, N. J7.—OvtTIneG is glad 
to be able to furnish you with the desired infor- 
mation. For your 20-gauge gun you should use 
two drams powder and five-eighths ounce shot. 
Without knowing what game you are after 
we cannot tell you about the law in Maryland. 
The law is not uniform, but varies according to 
the habits and breeding of the game. 


Captain Bob, Albany, N. Y.—You ask about 
the cost of building a 50-foot centreboard 
schooner and 30-foot centreboard sloop. OuvurT- 
ING’s advice to you is: Profit by someone else’s 
experience and buy at second hand. You will 
be able to save many dollars in this way and 
your boat will not be an experiment, as new 
boats generally are. Reliable yachting agen- 
cies, such as you will find in the advertising 
pages of OUTING, will give you the necessary 
information. 


Amateur, Seneca Falls, N.Y.—A good way to 
deepen the chest is to frequently fill the lungs to 
their utmost capacity and then to hold them full 
as long as possible. This tends directly toopen 
the ribs, stretch the muscles and expand the 
chest. Again, hold head and neck back of 
the vertical, and, with face pointing to the ceil- 
ing, work with the dumb bells at arms’ length. 
That sort of exercise will raise the depressed 
collar bones and the upper ribs. Steady run- 
ning is good to develop the chest; so is spar- 
ring. Work on the horizontal and parallel bars 
is excellent, but’ with the latter care must be 
taken, lest one injure himself before sufficient 


strength has been acquired by the muscles, 
The strain is very great. The exercises sug- 
gested above will be ample to get you started. 
For still more thorough work, OUTING would 
suggest Blaikie’s ‘‘ How to Get Strong,”’ from 
which excellent book much of the above is 
taken. OUTING will be glad to procure the book 
for you. 


M. D. J., Amsterdam, N. Y.—OvuTING would 
advise you to buy a tricycle of home manufac- 
ture, for the reason that the machines made in 
this country are as light as our roads will per- 
mit and that they are made with interchange- 
able parts. In getting a second-hand wheel 
this latter is signally important. Apply to any 
second-hand dealer, or Pope Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, or G. R. Bidwell, 13 West 
Fifty-eighth street, New York. At either place 
a good assortment is kept. Prices range from 


$60 to $140. 


Tate and Neilan, New London, Conn.—A partial 
list of college colors is herewith appended: 
Dartmouth, dark green; Rutgers, scarlet ; 
Harvard, crimson; Brown, brown and white; 
Williams, royal purple ; Bowdoin, white ; Wes- 
leyan, cardinal and black ;. University of Penn- 
sylvania, blue and red ; Hamilton, rose pink ; 
Vassar, pink and gray; Trinity, old gold and 
blue; Madison, orange and maroon; Princeton, 
orange and black ; Amherst, white and purple ; 
Lafayette, white and maroon; Cornell, carnelian 
and white; Tufts, blue and brown; University 
of Michigan, blue and maize ; Columbia, blue 
and white; Yale, blue. 


Canoeist, Yonkers, N. Y.—The road which 
passes through that section of country men- 
tioned in Mr. Chichester’s ‘‘Cruise of the 
Sybaris and Shaw Shaw’’ is the New York, On- 
tario and Western. A short ride from New 
York carries one to the places which Mr. Chi- 
chester visited, and, if you like a trip of the 
sort described, you can do no better than buy a 
ticket per New York, Ontario and Western and 
spend a few weeks in that interesting locality. 


Borderer.—We are glad to be able to state, 
thanks to information furnished by a corre- 
spondent of ours, that Iroquois, the Derby win- 
ner of 1881, and who also won the Prince of 
Wales Stakes, the Doncaster St. Leger and 
many other important turf events in England, 
is not doing duty as a hack, but at the sale of 
the Rancocas stud he was purchased by Gen- 
eral Jackson, of Tennessee, and is now at the 
head of the famous Belle Meade, the oldest and 
probably largest breeding establishment of the 
kind in America. 


T. E. M., New Castle, Pa.—Your suggestion 
that: OUTING devote more space to a discussion 
of new inventions in guns and all that pertains 
to firearms is a very good one. Sportsmen 
would appreciate it highly, we are assured, 
and as soon as we can make provision for 
such a column we shall doso. Just at pres- 
ent there is almost too little room to carry what 
we have, and, rather than add a new branch, 
OuTING prefers to make the accounts of existing 
sports as representative and thorough as pos- 
sible. 
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